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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


An Appeal from an Old Slaveholder to the 
White People of Virginia 


Forp’s Drrot, Dinwipptr Co., Va., 
September 23, 1870. 

To the Editor of the New National Fra: 
Sir: As your paver has a large circulation 
in Virginia, I (a once large slave owner) desir: 
through the columns of your valuable paper to 
appeal to the white people of the State in be- 
half of the rights of the colored people, and the | 
position we should take in regard to them. 
They are native Virginians, born and reared 
among us. 


Now, ventlemen, let us examine 
the question of their rights as it presents itself 
upon its merit, and as equity and christianity 
[t is a fact 
that the question of slavery has been settled, 


require of us in regard to them. 


and that the people of Virginia, almost by 
unanimous vote, acknowledged their rights as 
equal participants before the law. But, gen- 
tlemen, if the question of their rights have been | 
truly settled in Virginia, how comes this politi- 
eal strife and social ostracism by which the 
peace, dignity, and prosperity of the State is 
greatly retarded, her resources undeveloped, | 





her land uncultivated, and her sons growing up 
in ignorance? It is high time that the people 


understood the error, that it may be corrected. 


To my mind the cause is plain, the remedy sim- 
ple, to-wt: The last plank of the Democratic 
platform gave way in 1865, at Appomattox | 
Court House, which decided the slavery ques- 

tion. But this Democratic party of Virginia, | 
under an assumed name, are endeavoring to | 
build it up again upon the adage thatthe “hair 

of the dog is good for the bite.”’ Therefore | 
they will net settle down upon the rights of the | 
colored people in good faith, as given them by 
the constitution of the State and the United 
States. Well now, gentlemen, we have lost 
enough blood and suffered enough, and we | 
therefore cannot afford to spend ay more time, | 
money, or lives to keep up this political strife | 


about the colored man to gratify a few men who 
hope thereby to get into offive. There is a 
thing to be gained by it, but a great deal of | 
harm may arise by its agitation, for the colored 
people have tasted of liberty. They begin to 
look at it in its pure simple form, as God in- | 
tended they should, and to realize that their | 
liberties are of the gift of God, that they are | 
not to be violated without incurring his wrath. | 
Indeed I tremble for my native State “when I | 
reflect that God is just; that is, justice cannot 
sleep for ever; that the Almighty has no attri- 
bute which can take sides with us” in a con- 
test to ignore their rights as given them by the | 
constitution of the State. 
The cry of ‘‘a white man’s Government” | 
by this Democratic party, and the charge by 
them against the Republican party of ‘‘ negro | 
equality,” to the intelligent observing mird fall | 
short of the object, and would not have the ef- 
fect it does if the people would use a little more | 
common sense. ‘To illustrate theterm ‘ white 
man’s Government” and “negro equality,” | 
as intended to be conveyed to the people, is | 
simply nothing more or Jess than a kindling of | 
strife, which will keep the people of the State | 
in poverty and ignorance when there is no just 
cause for that issue. Iam, however, well aware | 
that the sentiment of the people of the State | 
is opposed to the agitation of these questions, | 
and if it were not for the social ostracism that | 
is being dealt out toall right-thinking wen, the | 
question would nt once be settled in Virginia. | 
Fellow-citizens, in view of these facts, which | 
are apparent to every mind, let us in Novem. | 
ber next. putastop to the agitation of this | 
question. Itis our decided voice alone that | 
can secure peace, prosperity and happiness for | 
the people of the State. 








that we understand how to defend and protect 


selves but protect the constitution of the State, 
as it has been adopted by us; we followed the 
false teaching of these very men to Appomat. 
tox Court House where they surrendered the 
last hope of the ‘‘lost cause,’’ and the people 
of the State returned to their home in poverty 
and rags, but lam sure a wiser people. Let 
the voters of each county in the State look 
around them, and see who it is that is keeping 
alive this turmcil, and I am of opinion that they 


will be satisfied that they are the same men | 


who preached State rights and secession, and 
remained in the rear during the war. As to 
“negro equality” it is useless tospeak of it; I 
am satisfied the people understand the nature, 
and general disposition of these colored people 
too well to think for a moment that they desire, 
or that the Republican party intend, any such 
They are decidedly in the minority. 


thine 


‘Lherefore there is no ground to justify the De- | 
mocratic horrible pictures of what would befall | 


the State from negro rule. 


putan end to this turmoil, and to place the 
State in a position to achieve its prosperity and 
peace, they must vote against this ‘‘Conserva- 
tive party” of Virginia, which, in my opinion, 
is in Opposition to every good feeling of the 
human heart, and was created to sow discord 
among the good citizens of the State. In con- 
clusion allow me to say, that it is our duty, and 
that equity, humanity and christianity demand 
that we should unite with the Republicans of 
the State, forget the ‘‘lost cau-e"’ and as honest 
men meet the issue upon principles of justice. 


Then, and not until then, will we be a prosper. | 


ous people. Respectfally, 


THos. H. Borssgau. 
cc 
Letter from Ohio. 


September 24, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

My sudden and unexpected removal from 
Nashville, and the work which has occu- 
pied my entire attention for the past five or six 
years, may seem to those unacquainted with 
the circumstances that I have ceased to feel 
the interest in the cause of education in the 
South which I have heretofore professed. 

It will be remembered, also, that I com- 
menced a series of articles in the Era on “The 


Relation of Colored Schools to State Educa- | 


tional Systems,” which have also been discon- 
tinued. These articles I wish to continue to 
the completion of the series, if I can possibly 
find time. 

The reasons for my going North are these: 
My own health, and that of some of the mem- 
bers of my family, had become so impaired, by 
over-work on my part, and an uncongenial cli- 
mate in the other case, that a change became 
@ matter of necessity. 

I greatly need rest; or, at least, a change of 
work, as rest is impossiblee I had been nine 
years in the work, including four years’ service 
in the army and rebel prisons. During all this 


| University, the school of my own planting 


| of the contract at the earliest possible oppor- 


| wish, therefore, to be kept in close sympathy 
| with this work ; and, for that reasgn, would be 


Let us be united, and | were never known to get up without being 
thereby show to those men who once led us, | called at least three times were up that morn- 
ling and dressed before daylight. 
the peace and dignity of this good old Cémmon- o'clock they began to come in from all parts of 
wealth, that we do not intend to stultify our- | the country, and continued to do so till three 


It is plain to my | 
mind, that if the people of the State desire to | 
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So eee ar. ag 


Letter from Virginia. 


] 
time, and since, I have been actively engaged | 


in educational work for the freedmen, either | Hroxsrorp, Greexvinur Co., Va., 


directly or indirectly. September 21, 1870. 
I find myself falling behind very much, on} 7, s¢ Editor of the New National Era : 
account ef the necessary isolation incident to | 
the work, both as to literature and intellectual | 
progress ; and last, but not least, in the condi- | the besten pertion of the State. 
tion of my purse. j 


I hope, therefore, to be able to recruit in all | ; i 
sae saul in a few years; and then, if the | gation to Congress without the whole of the 


, an, 1 8 d ing, I therefore did all 
way is clear, to enter the field again under im- State does the same thing, I 0 a 


vr d irc t ¥ . 
Pe: eee | ed, along with Hon. James H. Platt. I think 


It is also very natural that I should feel a | : ; 
7 me ' i t - 
deep solicitude for the welfare of the Fisk | that in the Fourth District there will be a Re 


‘oe | publican elected, as either Mr. Geo. Tucker or 


nourishing. But my anxiety on that score has | W. W. Stowel will be nominated at the con- 


bee ‘lieve uch as it is possible, by | : : 
veen relieved as much P > | ville, Va., and the understanding is that one 


learning that it passes into such worthy and | ‘" : : ob ee 
S F . will withdraw so as to prevent a split. This is 


able hands as those of Prof. Spencer, and the | : Mi if 

t colaborers that I know to be associated | UT oaly hope in this State. regoemes Bhar 
siti; tien tm, thee ethaal | rights at all, we must expect them from Con- 
rith a § " | 


ia : St “gis ; 
The institution is one of the very best in the | gress, and not from our State Legislature. 1 


; : | will not do more in this letter than ask the poor 
3 ith the present advantages it can- | 
a Re ee | this State, and the whole South, to 


not fail to meet the most sanguine expectations | whites of : : : 
sf to whines Dei read Colonel Hughes’ letter informing every 
( ‘ . 


: : . | thinki shie yb rt. 
I wish, therefore, to ask that the six copies | ta —_ which ie ag he pa of 
. g yine r , 
of the Era I contracted for be continued to the | “2'8 CoBvinciIng argum “a oe 


institution, and I will engage to fulfil my part | 
| land. 


Heaven knows that I want the disabilities 
removed from those men who fought to enslave 


Sir: Since I wrote my last letter to your most 


I think, as 


eal: 


They are stern truths. 


tunity. 

My labor here is of the same general kind as | 
heretofore; but to me it does not yet possess 
the interest the work in the South does, I | Dot try and do thatsame thing again? Would 
it not be better to let them wait until we get a 
little stronger? I was in the committee-room 
at Washington when General Butler asked Gov- 
ernor Walker about us as colored men sitting 
on juries, and his reply was, that is just what 
we want in Virginia, to get in the Union, so 
that we can enforce the new constitution. 
Walker also made pledges on behalf of the 
people of this State in regard to the free school 
system. But if any sane man will read the 
school bill of this State, he can see that Walker 
and his Legislature intends, as ever, to keep the 
poor whites and the colored people uneducated 
as long as they can, and we have no remedy but 
in our National Congress. 


glad to have an occasional copy of the Era 
sent to my address here, or, if you deem my 
guaranty of sufficient validity, would be glad 
to receive it regularly. 

Hoping the cause of the oppressed may never 
fail for the want of faithful advocates, I have 
the honor to be, most truly yours, 

Joun Oapen. 


———— 
Letter from Delaware. 


Lauret, Sussex County, Det., 
October 3, 1870, 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

On Thursday last, the 29th ult., the colored 
people in and around this little village held a 
celebration in honor of the passage and ratifi- 
cation of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. The 
weather had been cloudy and threatening for 
two days, and our Democratic friends had been 
prophesying and praying that it would rain all 
day, so that the niggers could not turn out; 
but, like nearly all their prophesies and prayers 
during the last ten years, they proved false and | 
unavailing—the day being a beautiful one, suf. | 
ficiently cloudy to break off the scofthing rays 
of the sun, but not a drop of rain fell. 

Prof. W. H. Day and others arrived on the 
train Wednesday afternoon from Wilmington, 
accompanied by the Wilmington Colored Brass 
Bard. They were met at the depot by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, who escorted | 
them to the school-house, which was used on 
this occasion as a hall of reception, and after 
the usual ceremonies were over were dismissed 
for the purpose of rest and recreation. In the 
evening the band turned out, and, under the 
guidance of some of our most prominent col- 
ored citizens, serenaded the most of our promi- 
nent white Republican families, filling the air 
with the most delightful music, such as was 
never heard in old Laurel before; even our 
Democratic friends were compelled to admit 
that they never did hear s7ch music as (hem are 
niggers played. Everything passed off peace- 
ably and quietly, there not being any disturb- 
ance whatever during the evening. At eleven | 
o'clock the band marched back to the school- 
house, and in another hour the whole village 
was in slumber. 

By daylight Thursday morning everybody 
was astir : no one had to be called ; peop!* that 


'_plish this end. I do rot mean Virginia alone. 
Thank heavens that, through these columns, I 
can speak to the whole Nation, and especially 
to my people in the South. Poor white me», 
throw away your foolish prejudice and help us 
to educate your children, so that they can be 
useful to you and their country. Hoping that 
the Nation may read these imperfect sentences, 
I am, gentlemen, your most obd’t serv’t., 
OBSERVER IN THE 2p Con, Dist. or Va. 





From the Sun, September 25. 
DEMOCRACY. 

The Men who Govern New York—A Raid of 
City Roughs into the Rural Districts—Passen- 
gers Robbed on the Cars—Saloon- Keepers Com- 
pelled to Furnish Free Refreshments— W hole- 
sale Arrests by the New Jersey Police—A Dem- 
ocratic Account of the Convention— Picking 
Richard O' Gorman'’s Pocket—Going Trough 
Sam Tilden and Mayor O' Hall. 


Sheriff O’Brien in his office in the new court- 
house. The sheriff was seated in his easy chair, 
talking to Judge Hogan and other leaders of 
the Young Democracy. The following conver- 
sation occurred : 

Reporter—‘‘ What kind of a time did you 
have in Rochester, Sheriff ?”’ 

Sheriff O’ Brien—“ Very good, indeed. Our 
delegation went on the Central road on Mon- 
day night, and arrived in Rochester on Tuesday 
forenoun. 
souled German Democrat, received us very cor- 
dially. Through his courtesy we enjoyed a ride 
about the city, and were treated with distin- 
guished consideration.” 

Reporter—“ Do you know anything about 
the delegation that went up on the Erie road ?” 

Sheriff O' Brien—‘‘ Oh, yes. Those were the 
Tammany strikers. They were the nicest crowd 
of thieves and cut throats that ever traveled out 
of New York city. On Thursday night last, if 
you remember, Tweed announced in the Tam- 
mapy Convention that free tickets would be 
given to all who wanted to go tu the Rochester 
Convention, by a train which would leave the 
Erie. depot on Tuesday morning. All the 
thieves in the city accepted the invitation. 
Tweed didn’t have time to pick out the strikers 
that he wanted, and the whole gang got in. It 
was a nice party. They cleaned out every lit- 
tle town along the line of the Erie road, rob- 
bing and plundering everybody whom they met. 


By eight 


| in the afternoon, at which time there were sup- 
| posed to be three thousand people on the 
| ground. 
| ‘They left the school-house at 11 o’clock, 
| marched through the principal streets of the 
| town, thence to a grove a half mile from town, 
where a stand had been erected and other prep- 
arations made for the speaking ; arriving at 1, 
and dismissing for the purpose of nourishing 
ithe inner man. At half-past 1 the speakers, 
invited guests, and members of the band sat 
| down to a sumptuous dinner prepared by the 
| Committee of Arrangements at the expense of 
| tae E. R. League. An hour was spent at din- 
po and at half-past two the speaking com- 
| menced, which lasted till near 6. There were 
| some half a dozen speakers, prominent among 
| whom were Prof. W. H. Day and Mrs. Frances | 
Harper. 
| have not time nor space to go into the par- 
ticulars of the speakers or speaking, but will 
simply say what I believe every one will bear 
| me out in, that the speaking was all very good 
_and very appropriate. There was no boasting, 
| no braggadosio, no spread eagle gestures or pot- 
| house slang. It consisted of a plain, manly 
| statement of uncontrovertable facts, and ad- 


give them anything to eat. 
tor themselves. 
could to make things straight. He has sent an 
pay all the damages caused by his gang. 
really good of Tweed, isn’t it?” 


ter treat the thieves?’ 
heard what was coming, and began to shake. 
what to do. 


hungriest gang of thieves that ever ran out « 
New York. You see, O’ Hall had been District 





them. 
after dark they would clean out the whole city. 


daylight.” 


wished they wasn’t with them. 


gaged a gang from the Eighteenth Ward. He 
| vised the people to persevere in doing justice | went with them. He was tht sickest man when 


he got to Rochester that you ever saw. 


| and right to all, irrespective of party, color, or | be 
didn’t get any sleep, you see. 


| previous condition. ‘There were a great many 
white people out there, and a number of Demo- 
crats ; but I have not heard one word of com- 
plaint, although the speakers hit them some 
very hard knocks indeed, as they were neces- 
sarily compelled to do to keep to the truth, 
There was not an intoxicated person or a dis- 
orderly character on the ground during the day. | 
Everything went off perfectly quict and har- | y cl 
/monious. In fact the whole thing was a grand | man had his pocket picked, and— 


| Bradley awake. 
| 





Rovky Moore and gangs of roughs from the 


| Success, 
| ‘This is a thorough Democratic town, and the 
| appearance of the hand-bills on the corners 
aout three weeks ago created quite an excite- | 
| ment, and open threats of violence were made, | 
| but fortunately when the day came their ex- | 
| cited passion had cooled down into sober rea- 
son, and it was allowed to go on undisturbed, 
; and without any indignities worth noticing. 
| At sundown, the speaking being over, they 
| took up the line of march, anda half hour later 
| found them at the place of starting, where they 
| dismissed, aud each went bis way rejoicing. 

Tbe whole wound up with a grand festival 
' that night, which lasted till daylight the next 
| morning, at which time they Seke up, each 
| man shaking his neighbor by the hand and re- 
| pledging himself to vote the Republican ticket 
| next November straight out. And the ladies 
were no less patriotic than the men, for they 
pledged themselves to make their husbands 
leave the house on election day whether they 
went to the polls or not ; while the maidens 
made a vow that they would never listen to 
the proposals of a Democrat if they never got 
a husband. : 

At 11.15 A. M., on Friday, Professor Day 
and others, accompanied by the baad, took the 
cars for the North. Thus ended the greatest 
celebration that was ever in this place in honor 
of one of the greatest events of the age. 

CosmoPoLitan. 


| chester ?”’ 

Sheriff O' Brien—‘‘No, on the train.” 
Reporter—* Did they take his watch ?” 
The Sheriff—“No, they got his money. 


gold toothpick.” 
ester. 
fire. 


cigar case. They 
citizen they met. 


door like a pack of wolves. Then the 
themselves with going through the 

When Sam Tilden came along they pick 
pocket, and then shoved him in. 


gutted. 


the thieves. O’Hall was wild. 





saved. 





' excellent paper, I have traveled extensively in| 


you know, that it will not do to send one dele- , 


I could to get Colonel Hughes and Rives elect- | 


vention, to be held.on the 27th inst. at Dan- | 


‘me, but I want to ask this question: will they | 


Then let the whole | 
State this fall spend sleepless nights to accom- | 


' 
Yesterday afternoon a Sun reporter visited | 


The Mayor of Rochester, a whole- | 


The trouble seemed to be that Tweed didn’t 
They had to shift 
But Tweed has done what he 


army of paymasters eee | the Erie a 
t's 


Reporter—‘‘ How did the citizens of Roches- 
Sheriff O’Brien (laughing)—‘‘ Well, they 


Some of them rushed for O’Hall and began to 
beg. O’Hall, he was scared, and didn’t know 
He knew that they were the 


Attorney, and he knewthe gang like a book. He 
had pigeon-holed many an indictment against 
He knew thet if they got into Rochester 


So he went to Tweed, and got Tweed to tele- 
graph to keep the train dragging along, so that 
the roughs wouldn’t get into Rochester before 


eporter— Who accompanied the thieves ?” 


Sheriff O’Brien—“A good many fellows who 
Bradley en- 


He 
The gang kept | 
amusing themselves by biting one another’s 
noses and ears off, when they weren’t robbing 
honest people along the road, and that kept 
On, they had a lovely time; 
and then there was Jack Glenin, with every 
thief of the Eighth Ward at his back, and 


Nineteenth and Seventh Wards, and Nick Mul- 
ler’s crowd, and a pile of the lowest villains 
that ever disgraced the earth. Richard O’Gor- 


Reporter—‘‘Was his pocket picked in Ro- 


He 
was lucky to get away with his watch and his 


Reporter—‘‘How did the gang act in Roches- 


The Sheriff—* Well, they were light on Roch- 
They began operations by cleaning vut 
the gin mills and eating houses in the vicinity 
of the depot, after. which they seta bank on 
A few of them found the Mayor, and 
picked his pockets, robbing him of a silver 
picked the pockets of every 
They stole the tickets of ad- 
mission to the convention, and when the dele- 
gates were about to meet, crowded around the 
amused 
elegates. 
his 
They had a 
perfect harvest. Well, O’Hall he got scared 
again. He wasafraid, if the gang stayed there) 
to the ratification meeting that night, that the 
devil would be let loose, and the city would be 
You see there were nigh on to 1,500 of 
eed, and b a yf 
‘Tweed, and begged him to get the gang 0 . 
‘fore night. So the order went sella. It was 
announced that the train would leave that night 
at six o’clock. ‘The roughs were ordered to git, 
and the most of them got, and Rochester was 


WASHINGTON, D. C., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6. 1870. 


From the National Standard, October 1. 


Reception to Minister Bassett. 


THE AUDTIENCR, 

A public weleome-bome reception to Hon. 
_E. D. Bassett, United States Minister to Hayti, 
was given at Cooper Institue, in this city, on 
Thursday evening. the 22d ult. The large hall 


was comfortably filled at an early hour with an | 


audience that, for order, intelligence, and evi- 
dent marks of culture. would compare favora- 
bly with any metropolitan assemblage ; and the 
spacious platform was covered with a throng of 
gentlemen and ladies, distinguished for their 
wrominence in social and political circles, who 
bad assembled to welcome the distinguished 
| guests announced to be present, 


THE GUESTS OF THE MERTING. 

Beside Mr. Bassett, wha, as the first eolored 
minister ever appointed to represent the Amer- 
ican people at a foreign Court, was the centre 
of attraction, there were grouped upon the 

platform, as honored guests from abroad, his 
'excellency, the Hon. KE. J. Roye, President of 


i the Republic of Liberia ; Hon. Mr. Priest, ex- 
| Vice President of the same Republic ; Hon. G. 
iT. Ruby, State Senator from Texas: Rev. 


| Henry Highland Garnett, D. D., Hon. J. J. 
| Spelman, member of the Mississippi Legisla 
| ture, and other distinguished life-long friends 
lof freedom. Mr. Bassett is now paying a short 
| visit to this country, and a public reeeption was 


thunder upon every intelligent mind in all this | resolved upon as soon-ae he reached this city, | 


as a means of expressing the gratitude and the 
pride which his course, a8 a representative of 
| the Government abroad and his long establish- 
‘ed integrity of character as a private citizen, 
| had inspired among his numerous friends. 
| ‘The meeting was formally organized by Mr. 
| W. P. Powell. chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, who, after a few well chosen 
| words expressing his gratification at being able 
jto say “ fellow-citizens,””’ called the assembly 


Garnett for president, who was unanimously 
elected. Mr. Garnett briefly returned thanks 
for the honor conferred upon him, and happily 


briefly sketching the history and present cond)- 
tion of the Republic of Hayti, declaring that 
France was now paying the just penalty of the 
wrong she had heaped upon Hayti by her dcs- 
potic rule, and in causing the death of the gal- 
lant, pure-minded hberator of the Island from 
a Slavish yoke—the Washington of Hayti— 
Toussant L’Overture. 


LETTERS—RESPONSE FROM FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 


Letters were read from Frederick Dougiass, 
George T. Downing, and others, regretting 
their inability to attend, and declaring their 
presence in spirit and thorough sympathy with 
the purpose of the meeting. Referring, in his 
very able letter to the mission to Hayti, Mr. 
Douglass said : 

‘*Mr. Bassett was the first colored man ever 
appointed by the United States Government to 
any foreign mission. First things were always 
important, and this one was remarkably so. In 
view of the past the appointinent of Mr. KE. D. 
Bassett as a Minister to ILayti was a gfeat and 
significant advent—the triumph of a cause. It 
was the first small wire stretehed over a chasm 
separating two races. 
/ning, which was hardly visible to the naked 
eye, there would arise a magnificent structure 
and a bridge of beauty, broad and strong, over 


; peace and safety. Then there was Hayti, the 
first colored Republic ; though long torn by in- 
| ternal dissensions, has now before her a great 
and glorious future. The love of liberty was 
so strong in them that they would shed the 
last drop of their tropical blood before they 
would bow their necks to any foreign yoke. 
Thirty years ago the example of Hayti was 
held up as a hell of horrors by slaveholders 
in America, and her freedom and independence 


ter is received at Washington and the Ameri 
{can Minister is received at Port au Prince ; 
| and in honoring this Minister they would honor 
President Grant, who had shown himself to be 
a man above narrow prejudices and in aceord 
ance with the spirit of the present hour.” 


ADDRESS OF HON. E. D. BASSETT. 


Hon. E. D. Bassett, who was laboring under 
an indisposition and a huskiness of voice which 
prevented protracted remarks, was then intr - 
duced amid great applause. 

Returning thanks in a feeling manner for the 
warmth of the welcome extended to him, not 
only by the audience, butby the citizens of 
New York, and the entire- country, since his 
arrival, Mr. Bassett said that sixteen months 
ago when he left this port for a foreign land, 
he had promised to deserve the confidence and 
esteem of his countrymen in the mission he 
had undertaken as the first colored Minister of 
the United States to a foreign government, and 
to remain true to the principles of the colors 
under which they had won glorious victories. 
Throughout his residence in a country distract- 
ed for a long time with blooay feuds and civil 
war, he had watched, with intense interest, the 
marvelous changes taking place, affecting the 
welfare and political condition of his race in 
the United States. Under the blessing of God 
they had been enfranchised, and a wise and good 
President had recognized their humanity by 


esteem of the nation. ‘The administration had 
been censured, and a number of newspapers in 
this country had declared that his appointinent 
was exceedingly distasteful to President Salnave 
of the Haytian Government; but he could as- 


mistaken, for President Salnave, a brave and 
patiotic man, received him with the most cor- 





government as the United States. His recep- 


ion by President Saget was also of a similar | 
ture, and no representative of any foreiga | 


Cuovernment could be received with greater re- 
spect than he had enjoyed. When he reached 
Hayti it was in the delirium of civil war, and 
by no means the pleasantest field for an inex- 
perienced diplomat to begin his labors. 
representative of a Christian Government could 
not stand idly by and witness scenes contrary 
ot the true spirit of good and enlightened gov- 
ernment. 
that his mission was one of amity and good- 





| disseminate peace, and to discoun(enance quar- 
rels or embarrassments at all times. 

Mr. Bassett closed with the advice to all 
Americans, who were dissatisfied with their 


ings of other governments. ‘They would re- 


@ country, what a people, what a Government! 
ADDRESS OF AARON M. POWELL. 


Aaron M. Powell, who was next introduced, 


| presenting President Roye, of the Republic of 
Liberia. 


satisfaction with which he hailed his appoint- 
ment as a Minister to Hayti. 


only, but of the whites as well. 


new era in our political history, and both races 


and able a representative. 
We welcome also with great pleasure, as an 


Liberia. In former times, Mr. Powell said, he 
had been suspicious of Liberia. Then the emi- 
gration thither, though vepuied voluntary, was 
really compulsory, from the caste spirit which 
made this country 80 uncomfortable an abiding 
place for the colored people, and which sought, 
especially, greater security for slavery. With 
Liberia as a free Republic he had much sympa- 


rial prosperity he felt a lively interest. 


to the material prosperity of our own country. 





|to order, nominating Rev. Henry Highland | 


introduced the purposes of the meeting by | 


From this small begin- | 


which the people of both races should pass in | 


as a withering curse ; but, despite all this, she | 
is now recognized by this Republic, her Minis. | 


acts commanding alike their gratitude and the | 


sure his auditors that never were journals more | 


dial expressions of esteem, and expressed his | 
gratification at the appointment of one of his | 
own race to the representation of so great a| 


The | 


Throughout his service he had felt 


will to the people of Hayti, and he had tried to | 


own country, to go abroad and view the work- 


turn and exclaim, as he frequently had, What 


addressed the meeting briefly, preliminary to 


He was glad of the opportunity of | 
joining ina tribute of great personal respect | and have stocked the whole continent; and this 
for Mr. Bassett, and of expressing the profound | has been claimed by the advocates of Asiatic 


He was the offi- | 
cial representative not of the colored people | tend, i8 probable; but here possibility stops, 
In this was 

the most important siznificance of his selection 
for that station. It marks the beginning of a | QUO, are more than 2,000 miles from the coast 


were fortunate in having so faithful, judicious, | 


honored guest this evening, the President of 


thy, and in its og os in education aud mate- 

Presi- 
dent Roye, it was understood, sought during 
his present visit here aid for the construction 
of railways, which had contributed so largely 


In this mission we shall all hope that he may 
be abundantly successful. It has been said of 
Liberia that its government was proscriptive 
toward the white race, as ours had been toward 
the colored. If this feature is still retained, he 
hoped it might be speedily removed, and that 
both in Liberia and America there might be 
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only Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity for all 


races and nationalities. 


Another honored guest whom we welcome | 
here with much pleasure this evening is Sena- | 


tor Ruby, of the Galveston District, Texas. 
Though a Senator, representing a district in | 


which are a minority of the former influential, | 


_ conservative, old-time, ruling whites of Texas, | 
Mr. Ruby, by his ability, dignity, and fidelity 
| in the discharge of his duties, has wen the re- 
| spect even of his enemies. He isa rising, pro- | 
mising man, destined in the future to fill a yet | 
larger sphere of usefulness. Mr. Spelman, too, 
| formerly of this city, and now a State Senator 
| from Mississippi, we welcome home to-night, 
| and heartily congratulate him upon his grati- 
_ fying success, and largely useful labors in the 
| State of his adoption. 
| ‘To an old-time abolitionist such a meeting as 
this to-night seems almost unreal, marking, qs | 
it does, 80 great a transition within a few years. | 
The progress has indeed been great. What | 
bas been said in commendation of the achieve- | 
ments of the Republican party, as an agent in | 
this progress, is true, still it remains to be said 
of many members of even that party that they | 
have yet to “conquer their prejudices” against 
the colored people. The caste spirit is yet 
| powerful in the community. Mr. Powell at 
' this point mentioned, by way of illustration, 
his experience the past week in trying to se- 
cure hotel entertainment for two of our most 
distinguished guests, whom we honored and 
welcomed here this evening. He had been re- 
| fused such entertainment, on one pretext or an- 
| other (but really on account of the.caste spirit) 
| at ten of our best hotels—the names of which 
| were aS familiar as household words. The New 
York hotel, where Jefferson Davis was enter. 
| tained, declined, but by a respecful note. ‘The 
| only insult accompanying the refusals was from 
| the Astor House, at which more Republicans 
probably than at any other hotel in the cit 
‘were entertained. [Hisses and cries of pst, 
While, therefore, we rejvice in all that has been 
achieved in every evidence of progress, we 
must needs remember that our victory over the 
caste spirit is still incomplete, and that we must 
continue to labor to the end that it may be ut- 
terly and forever exorcised. When we have 
genuine Christianity and a true civilization, 
proscription on account of color will be un- 
knewn. All hail! the progress in both Re 
publics—the United States of America aud Li- 
beria. 








ADDRESS OF HON. E. D. ROYE. 

Hon. KE. D. Roye, of Liberia, upon being in- 
troduced, read a carefully prepared address 
which, for its historical completeness. aptness 
of illustration, and passages of Llended humor 
and pathos, we regret we cannot lay before the 
readers of the Standard. The address through- 
out was listened to with the close attention 
which its merit, and the respect for the long- 
continued services of the distinguished speaker, 
combined to inspire. Mr. Roye’s mission to 
this country was announced to be to raise money, 
by the negotiation of bonds or otherwise, to 
promote the industrial interests of Liberia, by 
the construction of railways, ete., in which we 
trust the liberality and enterprise of our citi- 
| zeus will render him abundantly successful, 





ADDRESS OF HON, G, T. RUBY. 


Hon. G. T. Ruby, State Senator from Texas, 
who with his newly married and accomplished 
wife is upon a bridal tour North, although 
wholly unprepared to speak, responded to the 
| earnest desire for his appearance with the hap- 
piest of impromptu addresses, A Northerner 
by birth and education, gifted with more than 
ordinary talents and powers of oratory, reap- 
ing all the advantages of travel anda wide 
range of society, Mr. Ruby, with his ardent 
love of republicanism, since the suppression of 
the Rebellion has been a leading spirit in the 
councils of the “Lone Star” State, and stands 
conspicuous among the rising men of the New 
South for his loyaity ynd just perceptions of 
the true policy of our Republican government. 
Mr. Ruby, in his eloquent address, dwelt es- 
pecially upon the baleful influence of the caste 
| spirit in our midst, contrasting it with the 
wider spirit of toleration and charity of other 
nationalities with whose manners and customs 
| travel had rendered him conversant, the whole 
| being aptly illustrated by incidents occurring 
in his experience. We trust that the desire 
which has been expressed that our citizens 
might have a better opportunity to hear Mr. 
Ruby, will, in some way, find expression. Let 
the city, whose boast is that she represents all 
| that is fairest and most enlightened of the 

Nineteenth Century, be taught, by acquaint- 
ance with talent and worth, to blush at the 
boorishness which closes her Metropolitans and 
Astor Houses against guests they should be 
glad to honor! 


| OTHER SPEAKERS. 


| Interesting addresses, in the course of the 

evening, were also delivered by Rev. Mr. Ray, 
| of this city, Hon. J. J. Spelman, of Mississippi, 
| Sinelair Toucy, and others, all of which were 
_ listened to with close attention by the audience. 
| Excellent music, furnished by a colored band, 
| ugreeably interspersed and enlivened the pro- 

ceedings ; and bouquets of handsome flowers 

were in profusion upon the stage, presented in 
| tura to each speaker. 





THE COLLATION, 


| Subsequent to the reception at Cooper Insti- 
tute, the distinguished guests were entertained 
) at a collation given at the house of Mr. William 
| P. Powell. A large number of ladies and 
| gentlemen were in attendance, the refreshinen ts 
| were elegantly served, the music was exceilent ; 
| and brief, and some very humorous, addresses 
| Were made in response to Various sentiments 
| proposed 1, Rev. Henry Highland Garnett, 
| who conducted the ceremonies, Minister Bas- 
sett, President Roye, Senators Ruby and Spel- 
man, A. M. Powell and others. W.P. Tf. 
ee oe se 


The Originality of Races. 


Savages, of all the human family, are the 
least disposed to emiyrate; like animals, their 
| instinct is against it. Driven from their homes, 
like animals, they will return to them; and 
| without the stimulants of science, of commerce, 
| or of gold, like animals they are content to re- 
| mainin them. If the barren and frozen coast 
| of Siberia had been overstocked with a surplus 
} 

} 
' 


popal ition, and the American coast opposite a 
luxuriant garden instead of a coast equally 
barren an desolate, such an emigration might 
have been a possible thing for Asiatics, and in 
| the space of 6,000 years they might possibly 
have increased and spread over North America 
to Terra del Fuego. But if so, where are they? 
In the whole extent of the American continent, 
from Behring’s Strait to Terra del Fuego, there 
is not to be seen among the savage tribes a 
Mongol, a Kalmuk, or Siberian Tartar, nor a 
word of their language is to be heard. Lan- 
guage. to be sure, may be lost or changed, but 
physiological traits of people are never lost 
while the race exists. 
Asiatic population had crossed at Behring’s 
| Strait, they might in time have advanced 
through North and South and Central America, 


immigration. 
This is a possibility, and therefore, they con- 


and certainly proof with it. ‘The Sandwich 
Islands, with a population of more than 500,- 


of South America. How did the population of 
those islands get there? Certainly not im ca- 
noes, over ocean waves of 2,000 miles. But 1 
am tuld “the Sandwich Islanders are Polyne- 
sians.’’ Nota bit of it; they are 2,000 miles 
north of the Polynesian group, with the same 
impossibility of canoe navigation, and are as 
different in physiological traits, and in charac- 
ter and language, from the Polynesians as they 
are differe@t from the American races How- 
-| ever voluminous and learned the discussions 
may be on the mysterious subject of the origin 
of races, they must all come to the conclusion 
at last that, even if Asiatic or Egyptian or 
Polynesian populations fouad their way to the 
American continent at whatever date, they 
found and intermingled with an aboriginal 
American race a8 a0cient as, or more ancient 
than the races they descended from.— The 
Lifted and Subsided Rocks of America, By 
C. Catlin. PROD 


A New England old maid, who went out to 
Nevada about 4 year ago, writes home that she 





I have said that if an | 





Rome—Sketch of the Papal Ter- 
ritory. 

After a rule extending over a period of more 
than eleven hundred years, the Pope has at 
last ceased to exercise temporal power, and 
Rome has once more become the «pital of Italy. 
Ten years ago the greater part of the Papal 
Territory revolted and was annexed to the 
Government of Victor Emmanuel. In 1859 
the Pope's temporalities covered 15,289 square 
miles of territory, containing a population of 
3,124,668. 

The revolt of 1860 took away everything but 
the civil divisions of Rome and Comarca, Viter- 
bo, Civita Vecchi, Valletri, and Frosinone— 
the whole containing 4,599 square miles and a 
population of 692,100. Geographically, the 
States of the Church are bounded on the north 
by Tuscany, on the east by Umbria and Naples, 
and on the southwest by the Mediterranean 
sea. Their greatest extent from north to south 
is about one hundred and twenty miles, with a 


breadth varying from eighteen to fifty miles. | 


The coast line measures about one bundred 
and sixty miles, and is in nearly all places low 
and often marshy. Although it is broken by 
numerous bays, nearly all are so small and 
shallow that they are totally unfit for harbor 
purposes. 

Civita Vecchia is the single exception, and 
even that place possesses but few natural ad- 
vantages as a commercial seaport. It has been, 
however, since 1860, the only seaport held by 
the Pope, and has served as the principal means 
of entrance and exit to and from Rome. 
Civita Vecchia is situated on the Mediterra. 
nean, some thirty-eight miles north northwest 
of Rome, and contains a population of 7,000 
souls. It is surrounded by walls, is well built, 
and ae convents, churches, and 
hospitals, an &rsenal, building docks, a theatre 
and a convict establishment. The Emperor 
Trajan built the Port. The harbor is formed 
by two large moles, and outside is a break- 
water which protects the shipping from heavy 
seas, brought in by western gales. For many 
years Civita Vecchia has been a free port, and 
at one time carried on an extensive trade. 
Since the dismemberment of the Papal terri- 
tory, however, its commerce has been decli- 
ning, and at the present time its business is 
comparatively small. Nevertheless, the town 
has regular steam communication with Mar- 
seilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Greece. 
Egypt, and Turkey. A railroad connects it 
with Rome. 

The physical aspect of the States of the 
Church is mountainous, save on the sea soast, 
where it is flat and marshy. The principal 
river is the Tiber, which rises in Tuscany and 
pursues a tortuous course east and southeast to 
within twenty-five miles of Rome, when it flows 
mostly south of southwest to the Mediterra- 
nean. In consequence of the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the land from the sea the mouth of 
the Tiber is dangerous to approach, and the 
danger is increased by the prevalence of thick 
fogs during the-greater part of the year. 

As a genera} rule the soil of the country is 
possessed of great natural fertility, and with 
ordinary care produces large crops. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if there is any other part of Chris- 
tian Europe where cultivation is more primi- 
tive than here. The principal productions are 
grapes, olives, silk, rice, tobacco, corlander, 
anise seeds, Manna, sugar cane, indigo, and 
cotton. 

* Live stock in abundant, goats and sheep be- 
ing in large numbers. They are valued princi- 
pally for their milk, from which large quanti- 
ties of cheese are made. In addition to these 
productions there are several manufactories of 
silk, woolens and hosiery, perfumery, jewelry, 
mosaics, &c., but none of them can be said to 
flourish. One great drawback to industry in 
the Roman States is the want of good roads. 
There is but one short railroad, and the ordinary 
highways are in very bad condition. Commu- 
nication across the Appenines is exceedingly 
difficult, and is carried on mainly by mules. 
The present Pontiff has several times exerted 
himself to carry out plans of improvement, but 
has never succeeded in doing anything princi- 
pally because of his want of fands and partly 
from the political agitation which have repelled 
—— from seeking investments in this part of 
taly. 

Of Rome it is unnecessary to say anything. 
There is hardly a child in the United States ig- 
norant of the history of this the most famous 
city in the world. It would be well here, how- 
ever, to correct a false impression which is cur- 
rent with many persons, and some well-inform- 
ed ones among them. In Rome, and through- 
out the Roman territory, facilities for education 
abound to a greater extent than: in any other 
part of the Continent, excepting France and 
Germany. At the last census the ratio of edu- 
cated persons in Rome was estimated at one to 
six of the whole population, which is a better 
exhibit than in England, where the ratio is one 
to eight and a half. ‘There are several univer- 
sities and numerous other schools in the terri- 
tory, at most of which education is free. 

During the reign of the Emperor Constan- 
tine the Catholic Church began acquiring pro- 
perty in Rome. In 726 the Popes possessed 
considerable power and influence. Elected by 
the popular vote, they had endeared themselves 
to the people, who finally paid them that alle 
giance which had been extended to the Empe- 
rors. When, in 741, the Lombards laid siege 
to Rome, the Pontiff, Gregory III., sent an 
embassy to France imploring the aid of Charles 
Martel. 

Subsequently Pope Stephen II. obtained the 
aid of Pepin, who marched an army into Italy, 
defeated the Lombards, and compelled their 
King not only to abandon his design upon 
Rome, but also to cede to the Pope a great deal 
of territory, situated principally on the Adri- 
atic. From this time the Popes became tem- 
poral sovereigns, and their territerial posses- 
sions were greatly enlarged by Charlemagne 
after his destruction of the Lombard monarchy. 
Ever since the Popes have been the rulers of 
Rome and a great part of Italy. Repeatedly 
driven from the city and despoiled of their tem- 
poralities, they have always succeeded in re- 
gaining possession after intervals of war. 

In 13860 the first that may be called peacea- 
ble spoliation took place, nearly all foreign 
powers advising Pope Pius to acquiesce in the 
seizure of the greater part of bis dominions. 
Napoleon III. recommended him to voluntarily 
give up everything but Rome. He indignantly 
rejected this advice, and responded to the vio- 
lence of the Italian Government by excommu- 
nicating Victor Emmanuel. 


The Republican Party. 


This great organization, which showed itself 
tyre in war, has proved even greater in peace. 
t has met every emergency of government 
with decision, and solved the problemyof nation- 
al life and universal freedom. It has been for- 
tunate in its public men generally, while its 
measures have been dictated by a conscientious 
urpose, and guided by a lofty patriotism. 
eace nas been its mission, and the prosperity 
of the whole country its cherished purpose. If 
we look to the record, we shall find thatit has 
accomplished more for humanity, and more for 
the development of all the material interests of 
the continent, than all previous parties combin- 
ed. Based on the theory of law and order—of 
equal rights among men—the friend of schools, 
churches, and benevolent institutions of all 
kinds—the friend of labor in its every depart- 
ment, and the grand progress of the age, in all 
that is noble, elevating and refining, it stands 
to its crganeet as light to darkness. . It does 
not deal in negatives. Its platforms are not 
made of whinning complaints, but affirmative 
principles; and while it glories in what it has 
already done, it points confidently forward to 
even greater purposes and nobler objects. So 
far from its mission being ended, it has just be- 
n. If Americais but true to itself, the ris- 
ing statesmen of this grand organization will 
gute its — safely in the road of peace, 
appiness and prosperity, even beyond the or- 
dinary desire.—Lynchburgh Press. 
ee ~~ 
An enterprising company in Connecticut have 
commenced raising fish on a large scale. ‘They 
have purchased about four hundred acres of 
land in Groton, embracing the Poquonnoc and 
Poh ut ponds and a mile or more of the 
brook that rans through them, and leased for 
twénty years some six miles of the best brook 
for trout fishing in this ity. About seventy 
are now in the 








has already “a husband and a pair of twins 
and hasn't really got acquainted yet.” , 


thousand from the br 
boxes and are developing wall the young fish 
being visible in the of them. 
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The Cotton Crop 
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of the United 
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The cotton year closes with the 31st of 
August, and a few facts in relation to this 
article will not be uninteresting to our readers, 
as the cotton trade, and its movements has a 
great influence on all branches of our trade. 
The next crop of cotton, it is believed, will be 
fully 4,000,000 bales, as the prospects through- 
out the South are very favorable, and although 
we are not disposed now to admit that ‘cotton 
is king,”’ such a crop will do much to pay off 
our indebtedness abroad, put us in a position 
to resume specie payments, and supply our 
northern mills with an abundance of raw mate- 
rial, giving employment to thousands of work- 
men 

Its growth and increase in the Southern 
States has been steady and rapid, and the 
quality of the cotton grown is far superior to 
that raised in any other part of the world. In 
1822 the entire crop amounted to only 495,000 
bales, but in 1832 it had about’ doubled, 
amounting to 1,070,438 bales. There has since 
bern a steady increase. 

_The largest amount raised in any year pre- 
vious to our recent war was 4,669,770 bales, 
and there is no doubt the crop would have con- 
tinued to increase, were it not for that draw- 
back. 

The value of the 3,154,946 bales grown the 
past year must have been about $275,000,000. 
There has been a steady decline in prices dur- 
ing the year, but the crop yielded a very pro- 
fitable return to all engaged in its cultivation, 
and this is quite manifest by the general pros- 
perity that now prevails at the South. In 
September last, prices were from 10 (@ Lic per 
lb. higher than present current rates, but, if 
we take the fluctuations of the past twomonths, 
the variation has not been more than le per Ib., 
the grade known as middling selling from 20 (@ 
2le per lb. With a crop of 4,000,000 bales, it is 
questionable if the price will recede very ma- 
terially. The low prices of cotton goods in- 
sures a large consumption, and, as the great 
reliance of cotton manufactures is on the Amer- 
ican staple, it is believed that 4,000,000 bales 
will not exceed the requirements of the trade. 

The exports of cotton show that the great 
bulk of this crop is consumed abroad, bat as 
the manufacturing business is largely increas- 
ing in all directions, South and West, the per- 
centage of our exports is not likely to be so 
large for the future. In the manufacture of 
plain cottons, we already excel, and the qual- 
ity of our American goods is far ahead of En- 
glish goods for durability, but in the prodac- 
tion of fancy goods, we have stilla great deal 
to learn. 

Louisiana stands out quite prominent as the 
largest cotton growing State, the total product 
of the year having been 1,142,097 bales. Ala- 
bama raised 306,061 bales, ‘Texas 246,284 bales, 
Florida, 22,871 bales, Georgia 488.204 bales, 
South Carolina 246,500 bales, Notth Carolina 
59,612 bales, Virginia 202,898 bales, and Ten- 
nessee, &c., 350,416 bales. Of this amount it 
is estimated that some 90,000 bales were con- 
sumed in the Southern States, and that 
806,399 bales that have been consumed by the 
Northern manufacturers. 

The consumption last year was estimated at 
821,924 bales by the Northern manufacturers, 
which shows a falling off of 15,525 bales; but 
the business has not been very remunerative, 
and ourmanufacturers have operated cautiously. 
Our consumption, however, is now larger than 
when our crop was 4,600,000 bales, and will no 
doubt steadily increase. For the year ending 
August, 1851, our Northern mills consumed 
only 386,429 bales, and the yearly consumption 
sinse that time will show the gradual increase 
in the production of cotton goods by the North- 
ern' manufacturers. 

The goods now produced by our cotton mills 
are almost exclusively consumed here. Before 
the war we exported largely to the East Indies, 
Africa and South America, but for some years 
past this trade has been very light; but with 
cotton ruling at more- reasonable figures, by 
which goods can be produced cheaper, and some 
reduction from the present high wages of work- 
men, our export trade in cottons will no doubt 
revive. Under the unfavorable circumstances 
of the past five years, we have consumed 3,729,- 
592 bales of cotton at the North, to say. noth- 
ing of some 700,000 bales consumed at the South 
fur the same time, leaving us about 8,000,000 
bales for export. 

The future of the South igs certainly very 
promising. With a staple such as no other 
country can produce, yielding such an immense 
yearly revenue, with slavery no longer a draw- 
back, it mustsoon become the wealthiest and 
most prosperous section of our country.— Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 
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A Gleam of Light from a Dark 
Piace. 


The following extract from a leading edito- 
rial article in that fiercely Democratic organ, 
the Richmond Engutrer, should put to blush 
the Democratic papers that are bewailing the 
fate of Virginia from day to day : 


‘“‘ A new element has been introduced in the 
political system of Virginia. It is the popula- 
tion of Atrican descent—the best population, 
mentally and physically, which can be found of 
that race on the globe. If that race can be 
safely and judiciously introduced to political 
control anywhere in the world, it can be done 
in Virginia. That it shall be so introduced 
here is a fixed and irreversible fact. Our first 
great duty to ourselves and to them is to ar- 
range so that their power shall be exercised, if 
not with advantage, at least with the smallest 
injury to the Virginia body politic. We must 
look ahead, not behind us. We must seek to 
elevate this race to a position fit for associa- 
tion with the grand old Virginian race, in the 
political control of the country. If the col- 
ored peovle are always to be kept ignorant and 
degraded, there will always be found men 
enough among us—native or imported—to join 
them and give them power. To elevate them 
above such influences is the first and most ur- 
gent duty of the Virginia patriot. 

‘This can be done chiefly by two ageucies— 





education and employment. Enlighten labor, 


| and give labor a chance to earn a livelihood by 
| honest labor. 


When these two things are ac 
complished, we may hope to see the Virginian 
hegro assume aad maintain his accustomed su- 
periority over all others of his race on this 
Continent. Give him a hope in the country, 
and the country may have a hope in him.” 
_roenuerienensneillldlidatndmectdiniss 


A Pretty Picture Faithfally 
Drawn. 


The New York 7ribune’s faithful and graphic 


portrait of Oakey Hall, the notorious Mayor of 
New York City : 

A false and foolish charge, brought by Mr. 
Oakey Hall against Gov.Woodford, is expioded 
in a card from a political opponent, which we 
reproduce from the Brooklyn Union. The refu- 
tation is complete, though, in our judgment, 
not needed. Mr, Oakey Hall is not capable of 
impeaching any public man’s integrity. He 
has po standing in court. A turncoat who os- 
tentatiously sold himself out for office, and is 
despised by his purchasers; a man who has 
been openly denounced by name, by the editor 
of the leading organ of his present party, dar- 
ing the very height of their party affiliation, 
as “a shameless corruptionist of the ring ;” an 
officer capable of the re-districting villainies 
lately uttempted as the only possible response 
to Marshal Sharpe’s invitation to aid in a re- 
vision of the census of the Sixth Ward; a 
master-spirit in the Tammany frauds of the 
last four years, and more infamous than T'weed 
or Sweeny, since he knows better—Mr. Hall 
has lost the power, by any foulness of speech 
or fertility of invention, to do damage to any 
man’s character, There are men in the Demo- 
ty whose 


D Hall is not 
one of them. He merits no notice save when 


kea and second-hand In 
fine bid waltetating acsidalty sill entitles hi 





to some attention, ° 






he appears as the clown of the concern, full of | 
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Read! Read ! 


Subscribe atonce. Remember the New Na- 


tional. Era will be sent until November 24th | 


for FIFTY cents. Every week you wait you 


loose one paper. 


We call upon our friends everywhere to in- 
terest themselves in procuring and forwarding 
subscriptions to the New Nationa, Era. A 
little effort of individuals in the localities where 
they reside can be made to aid us materially. 
Now is the time to make the effort, as the fall 
campaigns are approaching. 

We also want to be furnished with the names 
of responsible parties to act as agents in any of 
the States or Territories. 

— — 
Campaign New National Era—50 
Cents. 


The great importance which attaches to the 
result of the approaching Congressional elec 
tions, makes it desirable that the New Nationat 
Era should bave as wide a circulation as possi- 


ble; we have therefore determined to offer this | 


paper to subscribers from this time until the 
24ih of November next for fifty cents. 

Those who send on their subscriptions 
promptly will there!ore receive the paper nearly 
four mouths for balf a dollar. 

Subscribe at once; remember you get one 
copy less for every week you delay. 

I 
TO COMMITTEES ASD CAMPAIGN 
CLUBS. 


We furnish the New Nationa Era to Re- 


publican Executive Committees and Campaign | 


Clubs ut $20 per thousand copier. In many 
localities a more effective campaign document 


cannot be circulated. 
I 


Subscription Price of the New Na- 
tional Era. 





PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVAN( Kj 


L copy OE Yea... 6.5. eee eee ener $2 50 
1 copy six months.........--++++++-- 1 25 
1 copy three months........-...---- 65 
5 copies one year......-.--+-eeeeees 10 00 
5 copies six months.........-+-+-+++-- 5 50 
11 copies ON€ year..... eee eeeeeee 20 00 
10 cupies six months..........-+++++: 10 00 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not con- 
venient to subscribe for a year, send $1.25 for 
six months, If it cost a little personal sacri- 
fice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Office 
Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 

AL PosTMASTERS ARE OBLIGED TO REGISTER 
LETTERS WHENEVER REQUESTED TO DO SO. 

The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 

Address— 

Publishers New National Era, 


Lock Box No. 31, 


Washington, D C. 
nc 


The Union Congressional Republi- 
can Executive Committee. 





The organization of the Union Congressioual 
Republican Executive Committee is as follows. 
Republican papers throughout the country will 
aid the good cause by copying the list of the 
officers of the committee : 

Hox. Henry Witson, Chairman, 

Hon. Jas. H. Pratt, Jr., Secretary, 

Hon. Simon CaMERON, 

How. ZacuariaH CHANDLER, 

Hon. B. F. Rice, ~ 

Hon. Frep. A. SAWYER, 

Hon. Joun A. Li Gan, : 

Hon. Joun H. Kercuam, ‘ 

Hon. Aaxon A. SanGent, ee. 

C.voneL J. H. CLenpeniyG, Asst Secretary, 

Wituiam 8S. Hountineton, Treasurer, 

All communications should be addressed to 
Hon. Jas. H. Puart, Jr., M. C., Washington, 
D. C. Z 

nan 

Senp on Your Money.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
a certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 


the subscribers. 
—— 


Evansville Celebration. 





A lengthy account of this interesting occas- 
sion is published in the Evansville Journal. 
The proceedings as therein set forth evince the 
same grateful sentiments, the same’ intelligent 
appreciation of this sublime triumph of liberty, 
the same sagacious discernment acd proper 
discrimination between the friends and foes of 
human progress, shown by similar demonstra 
tions of the newly enfranchised citizens through- 
out the Union. In the series of brief and ap 
propriate resolutions adopted there was one 
very heartily endorsing Senator Moron, aod 
pledging their unreserved supportto the Repub 
lican party. Timely and eloquent addresses 
were made by Mr. TT’. J. Manoney, Rey. J. M. 
Townsenp, Rey. A. F. Haut, Rev. Green Mc 
Fartanp, Major H. A. Mattison. It must 
have seemed to the old citizens of that rather 
dark corner of Indiana asif the negroes were 
about to take the place, so imposing appears to 


have been the Celebration. 
a 


Abbreviated Correspondence. 





A letter of W. F. Taytor, Baltimore, says 
that the stationing of Dr, Revecs over Bethel 
Church, in that city, is a great success; that 
the Doctor is fully imbued with the spirit of 
Christ; that in the pulpit be is earnest and | 
solemn ; that in company he is graceful ; that 
he does not meddle with problematical theolo- 
gy ; that he preaches practical religion ; that 
he tells the people what many great ministers 
fail to tell them, that the wages of sin is death ; 
that the financial condition of the church was 
never better; that under the superintendency 
of Causman IL. Gaings the Sunday School is 
rapidly filling up; that Mr. Cato Day has been 
unsparing in his efforts to develop the musical 
talent ; that Mrs. Fieetwoop is an excellent 
singer, and that so are Mrs. Ti.cMan and the 


OckERMAN sisters. 
a 


—Messrs Mathews and King both having de- 
clined to be candidates for Congress in the 
Third Congressional Convention of Maryland, 
comprising a portion of Baltimore city, a Re- 
publican Congressional Convention met last 
Friday and nominated Washington Booth, Esq., 
@ member of the well known shipping firm of 
Fitsgerald, Booth &Co, He is said to bea 
very popular candidate, and is cordially sup- 


ATIONAL ERA. | _ Seeming and Real. , 


A fervid imagination sometimes entirely up 
sets and supplants the plain and obvious teach 
ings of common sense. In the glare of enthusi- 
asm, fiction is often mistaken for fact, and what 
exists, some how or otber, is confounded with 
what ought to be. A stateof mind analogous 
to this, leads some of our friends to assume 
| that all distinctions founded upon race or color 
have been forever abolished in the United States, 
and that all special effort recognfziog a different 
state of facts, are uncalled for, out of time, and 
hurtful. ‘‘ There are no colored people in this 
country"’ saida highly poetic friend of ours, 
not long since. To his mind the fifteenth 
amendment was not merely a law but a mira 
cle, fur nothing less thana miracle could thus 
| so suddenly change black into white, and oblit- 
| erate all traces of two hundred and fifty years of 
_ slavery, both on the part of the race enslaved 
and the race enslaving. This delirium of en- 
thusiasm is very pleasant to those possessed by 
it, and it would seem unamiable to disturb it did 
it not sometimes stand directly in the way of 
needed effort. We would not underestimate 
the value of the fifreenth amendment. It has 
done great things for the colored man, but it 
bas left many things undone, and this through 
no defect in the measure itself, but from the 
nature of the evil it was designed to remove. 
No two races of men sustaining the relations 
to each other that the white and colored people 
have sustained could have those relations in. 
stantly changed by any change in the laws how- 
ever stringently worded or faithfully enforced 
Slavery has leit its poison behind it, both in the 
viens of the slave and in those of the enslaver, 





There is servility in the enslaved race and 
haughtiness in the master race which no legis 
lation can reach or remove. Time and endeavor, 
must have their perfect working before we 
shall see the end of the effect of slavery and op. 





| pression in the United States on both races, nor 
| should any worker in the cause of equality be 


in haste to abandon that work. 


But the »cgro now has a constitutional guar- 
| antee of equality and fair play Very true. 
| But law on the statute book and law in the 
| practice of the nation are two very different 
things, and sometimes very opposite things 
The Constitution guaranteed fre: speech to 
every American citizen in every State in the 
Union, but what was this guarantee worth t» 
Witurasm Lioyp Garrison or Wenpett Pat. 

LIps ut any time prior to the late war for the 
| Union? The citizens of each State are guaran 

teed all the rights and immunities of citizens o! 
the several States. This was a fundamenta! part 
of our United States Constitution from the begin- 
ning, but of what earthly value was it to Samus. 
| Hoar in South Carolina, or to Mr. Husparp 
jin Louisiana? The declaration of independ- 
ence, the oldest: legal paper of the Republic, 
asserts the equality and liberty of mam more 
broadly and clearly than any paper ever drawn 
| before by human hands, and yet slavery con- 
tinued in its presence nearly a hundred years 


‘ihe pen is often mightier than the sword, 
and the settled habits of a nation mighrier than 
Ii bas been said that no people are 
better than theirlaws. Many have been found 
worse than their laws. It is no unreasonable 
impeachment to say that the American people, 
and even the American churches, are fur in the 
rear of American law in respect to the negro. 
Over the gateway of what Christian church in 
America is it written that no distinction shall 
ibe here made on account of color or race? 
And if written, who does not know that they 
would be mere hollow words, sound and fury, 
signifying nothing as to the real facts? Of 
what avail is it to tell the poor heathen that 
| the Christian religion is a religion of hamility 
and love, while the nations professing it are full 
of pride and hate? Of what avail is it to boast 
of the Bible as the book of forbearance and 
peace, while the natiors that profess to believe 
in it are ever ready for battle and make haste 
to shed human blood? The time may come when 
practice and precept, life and profession will 
harmonize. We certainly hope that the time 
will come when the colored man in America 
shall cease to require special efforts to guard 
their rights and advance their interests as a 
class. But that time has not yet come, and is 
nut even at the door. While the doors of 
nearly every workshop in the land are closed 
ugainst the colored man’s child ; while all lucra- 
tive employments are closed to the colored race, 
and the highest callings opened to them are of a 
menial character ; while a colored gentleman is 
compelled to walk the streets of our largest 
cities like New York unable to obtain admis- 
sion to the public hotels ; while state-rooms are 
refused in our steamboats, aud berths are re- 
fused in our sleeping-cars, on account of color, 
and the negro is a by-word and a bissing at 
every street curner, the negro is not abolished as 
a degraded caste, nor need his friends shut up 
shop and cease to make his advancement in the 
scale of civilized life a special work. We need 
to-day every influence that served to put the 
fifteenth amendment on the national statute- 
book to help us put the same fully into every 
department of the nation’s life. Especially 
should every colored man persevere in all the 
ways open to him to change the unfavorable 
judgment ofthe public concerning his race, 
and bring around his people more favorable 
conditions to improvement and elevation. Press, 
platform, pulpit should continue to direct their 
energies to the removal of the bardshirs and 
wrongs which continue to be the lot of the col- 
ored people of this country because they wear 
a complexion which two hundred and fifty years 
of slavery taught the great mass of the Ameri. 
can people to hate, and which the fifteenth 
amendment has not yet taught the American 
people to love. 


a staiuie. 





How Democracy Would Rule Us. 


The people of New York city are reaping the 
fruits of Democratic rule in rich abundance. 
They are compelled to pay an annual tax for 
| the support of Democratic thieves of $23,000,. 
| 000. This is about $25 to each man, woman, 
| and child in the city. If the people of the 
' United States were taxed at the same rate, it 
would require a tax annually of one thousand 
millions of dollars. Now, these New York 
copperhead knaves are the loudest and tiercest 
maligners of the Repnblican party for raising a 
third of that amount annually, and fuur fifths of 
it to pay off the war debt they created! 

If the rebel Democracy should again get into 
power and control the Government for ten years, 
they would increase the national tax to full 
$1,000,000,000 yearly at the end of that time, 
and in twenty years they would double this 
sum. Ten years ago the annual tax of New 
York city was not more than $7,000,000. Now 
it is more than three times that amount, and it 
is increasing under Twesp, Sweeney, Fisk & 
Co. at a fearfully rapid rate, What these 
scoundrels have done for New York they would 


de for the nation. 
RAE ARE: TER RNR PTR 


—The rebel Democracy of Tennessee, as 
everywhere else, are steadily growing more de- 
praved and malignant towards the Government. 
Two years ago they voted unanimously for a 
resolution denouncing secession. This year 
they very emphatically vote it down. Next 
year they wiil be prepared to sustain a resolu- 
tion in favor of secession. Universal amnesty 











ported by the two sections of the Republican 
party. 


is having a wonderfully molifying effect upon 
the. traitors | 





The War in Europe. 


The heart of the civilized world still aches | 
over the war in Europe. There is now no hope 
of peace this side the fall of Paris, or, what is | 
less likely, a crushing defeat of the trained arm- | 
ies of Pru-sia now surrounding that great | 
city. The last gleam of hope vanished when | 
Trocuv declared the terms submitted by Bis 
MaRcK meant suicide for France. The patriotic 
and wise efforts of Favre and Tuiers to arrest 
the tide of war and stay the shedding of blood 
have entirely failed. Intervention by the Great 
Powers is out of the question. They did not 





holding France in check. They must not now, 
that the fight is going against France, intervene 
against Prussia. By permitting the beginning 
without intervention they are bound in honor 
and fairness to leave the parties to it to their 


prevent the war, as they might have done, by | ~ 
| but of little political consequence when com- 





The Temporal Power of the Pope 


Overthrown. | 





The long-expected event has taken place. The 
weak remnant of the temporal power of the 
Vicar of Christ has gone down—not with a 
crash like the Freach Empire, but like » lamp 
in the light of day, whose oil has been con- 
sumed. Rome is in the hands of the Italians, 
and the inhabitants of the “ Eternal City” 
have cheered the soldiers as their liberators. 
Only the fate of about 700,000 souls is politi- 
caily changed ; a very tr.fling alteration of the 
map of Europe is needed ; the balance of power 
is not shaken, and the event in itself appears 


pared to the gigantic strugyle now raging be- 
tween the two greatest nations of Europe. if, 
however, we consider the end of the temporal 
power of the Pope as a symptom of the times, 
marking the beginning of a new era, it is of 





own course. The time for meddling passed 
away wien the first blow was struck and the 
first gun was fired. Such is the view of Bis- 
MARCK, and his view seems logical and conclu- 
sive. Prussia has no ear for advice or entreaty 
at such a moment from outsiders. 
for the moment only France. Who can blame 


She knows 


struggle with a determined enemy who has as- 
saulted him without cause, he may be excused 
for devoting his best attention to that enemy 
and disregarding the ejaculations and shouts 
of the outside crowd. Such is the stern logic 
of war. Terms of peace can only come from 
one or the other, or both, of the actual parties 
making war upon each other. It would be 
dangerous to the peace of mankind if nations 
were expected to interfere in behalf of a bel- 
ligerent as soon as he was seen to be getting | 
the worst of the fight. Already we rush into 
conflict with a recklessness of consequences 
bordering on madness. War shoul} not be 
made easy. If war has any virtue, it is in it» 
severity. In its dismal thunder let towns and 
cities fall, and let wailing fill the air, for war is 
the harvest of death, in which human will, 
pride, and power, on one side or the other. 
must be broken and subdued, that the world 
may snatch an occasional moment of repose 
and thought. 

On the question as to whether the terms of 
peace offered to France by Prussia are or are 
not just and reasonable, opinion is much di- 
vided. But the question, it seems to us, is not 
one of justice or reason—not one 0! generosity 
or of exaction. Practically, it is a question ot 
power on the one hand and necessity on the 
other. Reason and justice form only subordi. 
nate objects in the court of war. Whosvever 
appeals to that court must accept such justice 
as the conqueror may be disposed to grant. 
France is no stranger to the rules of war, and 
she rushed into it well understanding its stern 
and terrible alternatives. She who had wrenched 
from Germany the left border of the Rhine 
must have known that what had been gained 
by war might, in its turn, be lost by war. The 
necessity obliging Prussia to reclaim these an 
cient German possessions seems obvious enough. 
Not to demand so much would be to render her 
victories useless and barren #f their natural re 
sults. War-like though she is, war is no sport 
even for her. She wants peace, and she wants 
security against future war, and Alsace, Lo- 
raine, and the mighty fortresses of Metz and 
Strasbourg seem to promise that security. 
Whether just or unjust, no victorious nation 
would probably demand less in the same cir 
cumstances. 

While we admire the indomitable spirit of the 
French people, and sympathise with them in 
this moment of dismal terror and dire calamity, 
they are plainly unwise in continuing the strug 
gle. ‘The Empire was mad in beginning the war, 
and the Republic (if indeed there be a Republic) 
is mad in continuing it. Prussian armies have 
not invested Paris in vain, and as there was no 
power to prevent their investing the city, it is 
uot likely that any power will be. developed to 
rescue the city out of their hands. It is only 
a question of time. The little hope that Russia, 
forgetting Sebastopol and the Crimea, would 
come to the help of France has dissolved. Eng- 
land can promise little and will do less. What 
remains? the French say w/nfer, but alas, winter 
is undiscriminating. Its frosts and slecis are 
as chilling inside as outside the great city. One 
other great reliance they have. The army, the 
glorious French army! Nodoubt that French- 
men are the bravest of men—but they are men, 
and men are not iron, and if they were they 
could be beaten to pieces by superior skill aud 
power. If Paris is bombarded and knocked to 
pieces, it will be the fault of the present des- 
perate defenders of Puris, who persist in de- 
fer.ding it when there is no human probability 
that they can succeed. True he.oism is not 
blind obstinacy in attempting what is impossi- 
ble, but a resolute, wise, and persistent endeav- 
or to do al] that can be done to maintain a no- 
ble cause and secure a possible triumph. Though 
Paris should not be reduced in three montbs, 
the war could not end on that account. There 
is nothing in French blood more fixed, endur- 
ing. unrelenting, and persistent than in Ger- 
mun—and the latter is likely to hold out about 
as long in victory as the former overwhelmed | 
in disaster and defeat. 





The Right Man at Last. 





In the selection of Hon. Oliver P. Morton, of 
Indiana, as Minister to Kogland, President 
Grant has done a wise act. Senator Morton is 
the right man in the right place, and in nemin 
atinga man ofhis positive character Gen. Grant 
has indicated hvs desire for a bilder and more 
vigorous policy on the part of our Minister at 
St. Jumes. Mr. Morton is one of the very 
ablest men inthe Senate, and there is no man 
whose presence will be so much missed. His 
services as Governor of Indiana during the re- 
bellion will ever be gratefully remembered by 
the country. Since he has been in’ the Senate 
he hus always been right. As aradical Repub- 
lican, all bis votes and speeches and influence 
have been on the side of liberty, justice, and 
humanity. His selection will be grateful to the 
Republican party, as a recognition and approv- 
al of the radical element of it. 

In so far as the forgoing article reflects upon 
Mr. Motuey, our present Minister to England, 
though published in the New Nationat Era, 
it does not express the judgment of the Editor 
of this paper. For all that we have learned from 
those who havea right to know, we believe that 
honourable gentleman has discharged the duties of 
his high cffice, with surpassing promptitude, in- 
dustry, firmuess,and fidelity. While we commend 
his successor as an able man and eminently fit 
fur the place, we have no idea of lending our 
voice even to an indirect censure of a gentleman 
and an : flicer of high standing, who, 80 far as our 
knowledge goes, is not only unimpeachable, but 
worthy of ali honorand gratitude for the able and 
faithful manner in which he has discharged 
every duty imposed upon him by his mission to 
England. The writer of thearticle above explains 
that in speaking of the selection of Mr. Morton 
a8 a Wise and proper one, it was not as against 
Mr. Motiey but as against others Who were 
named as probably succeeding him. In any 
case we would do no injustice to Mr. Motuey. 
ETE LEE AILS ETE AAO 





No vorer should ever forget that his propor- 
tion of the copperbead rebel war debt is just 
$1,067. And he should remember, too, that 
though he may be poor and not compelled to 
pay this amount in dollars and cents into the 
hands of the tax coliector, he will be compelled 
to pay it indirectly in the diminished value of 
his labor, and the increased price of everything 





her? When a man is grappling as in a death- | 


| sent of the other Powers. 


| Vast consequence. 

| It is universally known that this temporal 
| power of the Pope for the last ten years was 
solely upheld by the presence of the French 
bayonets, which the “eldest son of the church”’ 
kindly furnished to his aged parent, and might 
have continued to furmish had not the hour 
come when he supposed they could be employed 
to greiter advantage elsewhere. It is not de- 
nied, either, that for many years prior to 1860 
the power of the Pope did not amount to any- 
thing material, and owed its existence not so 
much to its own strength as to the mutual con- 
In fact, it never had 
in itself any so'id foundation. Even in the 
middle ages, when the ecclesiastical power of 
the Church had reached its highest poiut, the 
Pope was nothing as a military power. lis 
 hirelings’’ were always noted for their pusil- 
lanimity, their lack of discipline and of compe 

tent leadership. Whenever they crossed-.swords 
with the armies of the secular princes they 

were almost always ingloriously worsted, 80 
that his temporal power might have been easily 

subverted at any time but for his spiritual 

office, his real source of strength. By his 
power of excommunication he caused emperors 
and kings to tremble. His blessing was be- 
lieved to possess supernatural power, and the 
halo of infallibility surrounded him,in the eyes 
of the faithful. Indeed, all the miracles re- 
corded by the Church, from the very beginning 
of Christianity down to the holy coat exhibited 
in our day by the Archbishop of Treves, were 
so many elements of strength to the spiritual 
power. Yet all these bulwarks of faith proved 
unavailing to the Pope in the bour of his ex- 
tremest need. Not one of the Catholic Powers 
iu Europe, either from motives of policy or of 
piety, deemcd it worth while to defend the head 
of the Church against the very man upon whose 
head this same Pope Pivs bad hurled his thun 

derous excommunication. Austria, Bavaria, 
Spain, and Portugal have stood silent specta- 
tors of his dethronement ; and their indifference 
and inertia, considering their natural conserva- 
tism, is a Significant and cheering symptom of 
the times. It shows unmistakably thet the 
Church itself, the hereditary and ancient enemy 
of liberty, enlightenment, and science, is fust 
declining, and that it must go dawn in spite 
of the most desperate efforts of its votaries. 





It is a curious fact that the downfall of the 
Pope as a temporal ruler should have occurred 
almost immediately after the adjournment of 
the Ecumenical Council, which bad been called 
for the express purpose of strengthening the 
power and influence of the Church. The de 
claration of Infallibility was to surround it with 
a new halo of authority and glory. Yet just 
this effort to impart new vigor to institutions 
and ideas that have outlived themselves, has- 
tened, rather than arrested, this latest defeat. 
An old nuisance may long be tolerated and 
even maintained by common consent for rea- 
sons of expediency and policy, on condition 
that those who benefit by it keep quiet, and 
avoid public offense by new transgressions, but 
the moment its representatives are blind enough 
to rise defiantly as aggressors against the spirit 
of the age, they are duomed to ignominious de- 
feat. Slavery might have lasted for many gen- 
erations longer but for the crazy attempt of the 
slaveholders, in utter disregard of the spirit of 
the age and the sentiments of the whole civil- 
ized world, to make it the absolute power in 
the country. Even a sick man may sometimes 
hide his disease for a while by artificial means 
and assume an air of health, provided that he 
keeps quiet and does not attempt to display 
strength ; but woe to him if he should venture 
to challenge the healthy and vigorous! Not 
to mistake your infirmity for strength is a les- 
son which the representatives of superannuated 
ideas and institutions seem utterly unable to 
learn. In his blindness, that amiable and illus- 
trious fossil of by-gone ages, Pius IX, whose 
simplicity is perhaps the greatest miracle about 
him, evidently believes in himself that he is 
more than a match for the spirit of the cen- 
tury. In the face of a laughing world, and 
when even the Charch itself could scarcely con- 
trol its laughing muscles, this innocent func- 
tionary solemnly excommunicated Victor 
Emancet. His bad success with that poten- 
tate made him no wiser. His first arrow lost, 
he shot another in the same direction, and de- 
termined to restore the old splendor of the 
Church, threw down the gauntlet once more to 
the world by calling the Ecumenical Council, 
and tried again to rivet outgrown assumptions 
and superstitions as binding articles of faith. 
The appearance of a triumph on his part is not 
wanting ; but it will not do for the old Church 
to experience many such triumphs. It was like 
Napo.eon and the Plebiscitum ; it resulted in 
virtual defeat. The undignified quarrels of the 
reverend prelates, which would leak out in spite 
of all prohibitory measures, betrayed a lack of 
unity that could not fail to call forth the mer- 
riment of the profane, while the eloquent words 
of Strassmeyer io denunciation of Tufallibility 
found an enthusiastic echo through the whole 
civilized world, and threw a glaring light on the 
rottenness of the whole establishment. 

The progress of the world in general is by 
far slower than that of the individual, and may 
be computed by centuries. We may, there- 
fore, yet see a succession of high Pontiffs 
through generations, even after having wit- 
nessed the overthrow of their temporal power. 
Though the Church way have a large field for 
action for many years to come, in the ratural 
and inevitable course of events, in some centu 
ries, sooner or later, the Vicar of Christ will be 
a tradition of by-gone days, and the successor 


of St. Peter will have no successor. 
TLE 


A Queer Republic. 


We fear it will turn out that our Govern- 
ment was a very little hasty in recognizing “the 
French Republic,” for there seems to be no 
sueh government in France, nor even in Paris. 
The whole thing is a myth ora sham. France 
has no real government of any kind. Paris has 
a military dictator in the person of General 
Trocuu, one of Napotgon’s most faithful offi- 
cers ; Bazain&, another of Napougon’s Officers, 
rules Metz, and refuses to recognize “the Re- 
public:”’ the Red Republicans are the govern- 
ment at Lyons, and so on everywhere. And to 
dispel all hope of a Republic in the futare the 
Provisional Government have postponed in- 
definitely the election of the Constituent As- 
sembly. What a burlesque to eall such ab- 
sence of all government a Republic! If they 











he buys to eat or wear. 








have a Republic in France then they have one 
in Russia and Spain. 












The Defection of General Carl 
Schurz, 


The defection of Cant Scuvra, one of the 
United States Senators from the State of Mis- 
souri, has filled all Republicans with regret, 
and a large majority of them with surprise. 
Up to the time of his election to the Senate he 
had been looked upon as one of the straightest 
sect of Republicans. Ie had everywhere, on 
all occasions proclaimed himself a Radical Re- 
publican, and the Republican party had accept. 
ed him as one of their most gealous and faitb- 
ful, as well as one of the ablest of their leaders. 
In the days of slavery he was one of its ac- 
knowledged, and most persistent enemies, Hav- 
ing been compelled to flee from Germany for 
the active and very gallant part he took in the 
Revolutionary movement of 1848, he naturally 
arrayed himself on the side of Republican prin- 
ciples upon becoming an American citizen. Op- 
pusition tochattel bondage was one of those 
principles. As the logical consequence his ha- 
tred for slavery in the United States, as well 
as in Europe, he became a member of the Re- 
publican party, and ~ne of the most prominent 
champions of free speech, free soil, and free 
men. 

Upon the triumph of the Republican party 

and the election of Mr. Lincoty, Mr. Scuurz 
became a candidate for office, and was appoint- 
ed Minister to Spain. But being a Prussian 
refugee and a revolutionist, the Queen refused 
to receive him. Of necessity he returned to 
the United States and again became a candidate 
for office. He was appointed Major General in 
the army. But though a brave, as far as we 
ever heard, and undoubtedly a loyal ene, he 
won no fame in the field, and rendered no ser. 
vice to the country commensurate with the high 
position so generously bestowed upon him by 
President Lincouy. In short, he proved a fail- 
ure as military chieftain, though it would be 
neither just nor true to assert that he disgraced 
either himself or his country. He failed through 
want of military genius rather than from indif. 
ference or misconduct. 
The war having ended Gen. Scnurz turned 
his attention to journalism, and soon became 
the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune. While in this position he was em- 
ployed as Editor-in Chief of the Detroit (Mich 
igan) Post, a new Republican paper just 
started, with a liberal capital, it was thought, 
and wealthy influential backers. At the end 
of a year the capital was all sunk, the concern 
largely in debt, and in a fair way to ruin all 
connected with it rich as they were. It was 
thought judicious, therefore, for Gen. Scuurz 
to withdraw from its editorship, which he did, 
and the paper is now making money. These 
facts, and the character of the paper under his 
management, created the impression amongst 
all who had watched his course, that he had a 
second time proved a failure. 

From Detroit Gen. Scuurz removed to St. 
Louis, and succeeded in securing @ one-half in- 
terest in the German Republican paper of that 
city, the influential organ of the German 
Republicans of Missouri. He at once tovk ad 
vantage of this strong position to constitute 
bimself a candidate for the United States Sen. 
ate. As might be expected from the fact’ that 
he had scarcely been in Missouri long enough 
te become a naturalized citizen, as well, per 
haps, as from doubt as to his soundness on cer- 
tain important questions, he met a most deter- 
mined opposition. But being adopted by the 
German Republicans as their candidate, and 
through dint of most zealous personal efforts 
and strong promises, he was elected. And in 
spite of an opinion that he had exhibited a lit. 
tle want of delicacy in forcing himself upon the 
Republican party of Missouri for the best office 
in their gift so soon after removing to the State, 
and a slight apprehension that so much zeal 
for office might be incompatible with unyield- 
ing fidelity to principle, his election was re- 
ceived with very general gratification. 

At length he to.k’his place in the United 
States Senate, and becomes one of the law- 
makers of the land, and one of the judges of 
other men’s fitness to serve their country. For 
a long time he deported himself with di,nified 
and haughty reserve. His friends begun to 
fear that he was better calculated to shine on 
the stump than in the Forum, or else, that 
having reached the object of his ambition, be 
had no need to display the wonderful powers 
he was supposed to possess, For one whole 
session Senator Scnurz maintained almost an 
unbroken silence, increasing his claim to mod- 
esty with some as much as be had diminished 
his credit fur usefulness with others. 

Some how all this time an impression was 
creeping into the minds of his Radical col- 
leagues that he was gradually working himself 
clear of his radicalism, and slowly but surely 
verging towards that half-way house called 
“ conservatism,’’ where all men contemplating 
defection to their party first take refuge. No 
very violent overt act gave rise to this impres- 
sion, but an hundred litule things. His very 
silence in the crisis we were then passing 
through exhibited indifference to his old princi- 
ples and the welfare of his party. 

Time passed on, and too soon developed Gen. 
Scuurz’s “ Conservative’’ leaning, as well as 
the justice of the fears of his friends. The 
questions for the admission of Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, and Georgia came up in suc- 
cession. Conditions were attached to these 
bills, and supported by the Ridical members of 
Congress and the Republican press, exacting 
some guarantees of good faith and loyalty on 
the part of those States when admitted. To 
three of these bills conditions were attached, 
though strongly opposed by the copperhead 
members, the Conservatives, and by Gen. 
Scuaurz. On the Georgia bill, however, the 
most desperate fight was made, (den. Scuurz 
standing shoulder to shoulder with Sauisaury, 
Stockton, THurMan, McCregry, and every 
other copperhead Senator. 

He favored the Senate with as many as three 
speeches upon this Georgia bill, in each of 
which he took occasion to assail the Georgia 
Republicans, and to justify the demands of the 
rebel Democracy. He also modestly took it 
upon himself to lecture such Senators as How. 
aRD, CHaNpLer, SHerman, Cameron, and a 
majority of that body, most of whom had been 
there for many years, while he had hardly be. 
come warm in his seat, for their want of wigs- 
dum, justice, and honesty in favoring a bill 
which he chanced to oppose, telling them what 
their duty was, how they were bringing re- 
proach upon themselves and the Senate, en- 
dangering the ascendency of the Republiean 
party, driving the Georgia Democrats into an- 
other rebellion, and bringing about various 
other dire coneequences. 

His course was so dictatorial and offensive— 
he so clearly gave them to understand that he 
considered himself their superior in judgment, 
and wisdom, and patriotism—that in private 
political circles heacquired the title of “ school- 
master of the Senate.” 

In these speeches he proclaimed, by their 
whole spirit, if not in words, that he had ceased 
to be a Republican, to become a philosopher 
and a statesman. Politics, in his opinion, had 
clearly become too grovelling for him as an 
American Senator and lawgiver. All felt who 
had watched his course that he was lost to the 
Republican party. Here is his failure as a Re- 
publican Senator. 

To all who thus watched the career of Gen 
Scuurz his bolt from the Republican conven 
























tion in Missouri because out-voted, and his 
efforts, conjointly with the rebel Democracy of 
that State, to defeat the Republican and elect 
the bolters’ ticket, will cause very little sur- 
prise. Nor will they be deceived by the pre- 
text that his defection is owing to the neg 
lect of the convention to take ground in 
favor of permitting disfranchised rebels to 
vote. But, no matter whether this or free 
trade is the cause of his bolt, neither he nor 
any other deserter has ever denied that the con- 
vention from which he bolted had a very large 
majority of fairly elected delegates opposed to his 
schemes, and that the ticket was fairly nomi- 
nated. 

As an honest man and a Republican he was 
bound to support it in good faith. That he 
does not do so, and is stumping the State for a 
bolters’ ticket, which the rebel Democracy have 
adopted, proves beyond all dispute that he has 
left the Republican party and is anxious to 
give the State over to the rebel Democracy. 
And this is the grateful return this suddenly 
elevated patriot makes for all the favors show- 
ered upon him by the Republican party! It is 
his fourth and final failure. 

i 
Virginia Politics. 

The Republicans of the First Congressional 
District of Virginia had a split in their Conven. 
tion, each wing of the party placing in nomina- 
tion @ candidate for Congrcssional honors. But 
these honors will hardly be reached by either 
of the gentlemen now claiming the Republican 
nomination unless one of them can be indaced 
to withdraw. 

In the 4th Virginia District the Republicans 
have nominated W. H. H. Stoweun, of Man- 
chester. Our first choice for this nomination 
was that sterling Republican and unflinching 
friend of the colored man, Hon. Georoe Tucker, 
who made such an able canvass of the District 
in 1869 in opposition to the present incumbent, 
Hon. Gro. Booxsr. But we yield our personal 
preferences, as every patriotic Republican 
should, and sifall give Mr. StoweE.., a warm 
and earnest support. The Richmond Journal 
of the 29th ult., has the following article on the 
nominee for this District : 


As our readers are already informed, Mr. W. 
H. H. Stowell bas received the nomination for 
Congress at the hands of the Republican party 
in the Fourtn Congressional District of this 
State. The prominent names before the Con- 
vention were George Tucker, of Pittsylvania; 
W.#H.H. Stowell, of Halifax, and C. Y. Thomas, 
of Henry. 

Mr. ‘Tucker is well known throughout the 
entire Siate as an earnest and ardent Republi- 
can ; and from his known fidelity, and the earn- 
estness with which he has devoted himself to 
the interests of the Republicans inthe Fourth 
District, it was confidently believed by his hosts 
cf personal ‘and political friends that he would 
prove the choice of the Convention. Under 
the auspices of the Republican Congressional 
Committee, he first organized the Republican 
par'y in the larger p -rtion of the Fourth District, 
in the campaign of 1867, for the constitutional 
convention. He had borne the heat and the bur- 
den of the fight through the hotly contested 
campaign of 1869; and it seemed to be due to 
his position in the party that he should receive 
this recognition at their hands. 

We are free to say that we conceived his 
claims to be superior to that of any other Re- 
publican in the District. Nevertheless, we do 
not cluim to be infallible, and those duly chozen 
to express the choice of the Republicans of the 
District, by a decided vote, have fixed upon Mr. 
Stowell as their choice, and it was a most grati- 
fying spectacle to behold, how gracefully and 
how earnestly those delegates in the conven- 
tim who had been the earnest advocates for 
Mr. Tucker came forward at the ratification 
meeting held subsequent to the adjournment of 
the convention, and gave expression to their 
determination to give to Mr. Stowell their cor 
dial and united suppoit. 

We are assured, and believe, that these gen- 
tlemen will bring out the en'ire strength of the 
Republican pariy in the Fourth District, and 
that be will beat, by a handsume majority, his 
competitor, Mr. W. L. Owen. who has been 
everything in politics, from the president of a 
Union League to the head-centre of the Con- 
servative tens, fifties, and hundreds. The Re- 
publicans of the Fourth will rally around their 
chosen standard-bearer, and give him their cor- 
dial and undivided support; and the result on 
the 8th of November next will wipe out the 
stain inflicted upon the party in July, 1863, 
when that old political fraud and dead-beat, 
George W. Booker, was inflicted upon us. 

In the Fifth District the Republicans have 
honored themselves and their party by placing 
in nomination one of the purest and most popu- 
lar gentlemen in the State, the learned and 
venerable Judge ALEXANDER Rives. Notwith- 
standing the large Democratic majority in this 
district, as shown by the election of last year, 
the nomination of Judge Rives is a guarantee 
of success. The New York Tribune of the 
3d inst. thus compliments the Republicans of 
this district on the wisdom they have shown in 
the choice of their candidate: 

The nomination of the Hon. Alexander Rives 
by the Republicans of the Albermarle (5th) 
Congressional District of Virginia is one emi- 
nently fit to be made. Mr. Rives is one of the 
best specimens of the Virginia gentleman, a 
man of fine culture, large information, and 
sound views, who would be an acquisition to 
any legislative body. A thorough and earnest 
canvass of the Dis'rict will secure his election. 
Let our friends see to it that no proper effort 
is lacking to secure so desirable a result. 

Speaking on the same subject, the Richmond 
Journal of a recent date says: 

What Virginian cannot and will not support 
Judge Alexander Rives for Congress? A name 
memorable and grand in Virginia—the synunym 
of every noble virtue. The Republicans of the 
Fifth District have honored themselves in their 
choice, and given an assurance to the people 
of the State that their interests and native sen- 
timents are the first care of the party. 

It is unnecessary for us to go inte any histor 
of « name so well known, so respected and ad- 
mired as that of the Congressional nominee in 
the Fifth District. It would be a gratuitous 
task—a useless work. Happy would Virginia 
be if she could always be represented by meu 
of such capacity, dignity, and worth. Let bis 
election be made sure, aud a brighter era will 
dawn upoo the Old Commonwealth. 

In the Kighth District Col. Rosert W. Hucues 

has announced himself as an independent Re- 
publican candidate. Col. Huaues is a native 
Virginian, a man of fine culture and great per- 
sonal popularity, and perbaps better under- 
stands the internal affairs of the Commonwealth 
and the needs and necessities of the people of 
Virginia than any other gentleman of the State. 
He expects to take the stawp in a few days, 
and will give his District a thorough canvass- 
ing. His recent letter on the situation or con- 
dition of political purties in bis own and other 
Southern States, which has been published and 
largely ciroulated by the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, is one of the ablest and most 
exhaustive arguments in favor of the principles 
of the Republican party we have ever read. 
If his ability as a debater will at all compare 
with his ability as a sound political writer, his 
two competitors will soon have to call for large 
re-enforcements, should they consent to canvass 
the District with him. 
If the Republicans of the 8th District of Vir- 
ginia do their duty they will elect Col. Huoass 
by a handsome majority. As an evidence of 
the estimation in which he is held by the peo- 
ple of his section of the State, we quote the 
following article from the Virginia State Jour- 
nal of the 29th ult. : 


Both Terry and Fayette (McMaullin,) may 
stop their squabbling now over the Congres- 
sional game, for there is not a man in that dis- 
trict who is Lag? sem of the name and fame of 
Robert W. H. Haghes. He has donemore for, 
aud has a dearer interest in, the material re- 
generation of Virginia than all the politicians 
within her borders. 









publican party of his d strict to take his 
shoulders the burden of the canvass, free from 
the inflictions and afflictions of caucas. The 
— of that district shoald honor themselves 

electing him; and we have that sort of 
ne pe — sais ek that he will be 
from Southwest Virginia. ae 

Hon. J. H. Piatt, Jr., is now at home ac- 
tively engaged in a canvass of his District (the 
second.) The Democrats of this District have 
as yet made no nomination. It would seem a 
piece of folly for them to do so, as Col. Pratt 
will be re-elected by an overwhelming majority. 

Hon. Cuas. H. Porter, was inthe city dar- 
ing the early part of this week, and reports 
everything as looking favorable for his re-elec- 
tion from the 3d, or Richmond District. The 
divisions in this District having becn healed, 
there is:now no fear of its loss to the Republi- 


cans. 
pT 


Graduai Abolition of Slavery in 
Cuba. 


A law was passed by the Spanish Cortes, in 
May last, providing for the gradual emancipa- 
tion of slavery in Cuba. This law, passed as 
a peace offering to the United States to prevent 
them from acknowledging Cuban independence, 
or frem any intervention between the insur- 
gents and Spain, was not over palatable to the 
slave owners, and they have defeat its execu- 
tion under one pretext or another until within 
afew days. But it is said that the Spanisk 
Regent Serrano has recently ordered the exe- 
cution of this emancipation act, which also ap- 
plies to Porto Rico. By its provision all chil- 
dren of slave mothers born henceforth are free; 
all those born since 1868 are free upon certain 
conditions ; all slaves over sixty years of age 
at this date are free, and all others as soon as 
they arrive at sixty years of age; all slaves be- 
longing to the State are déclared free, and all 
who have rendered public service durigg the 
insurrection. As soon as*the Cuban deputies 
ave admitted to the Spanish Cortes the Govern- 
ment will present a project of law for the com- 
plete emancipation of slaves. 

ee 


Registration in Maryland. 








We find in the Star a statement as to the 
registration in Maryland last week. From this 
statement it seems that there were registered 
in Talbot county 233 white and 1,388 colored 
voters. The total white registered is said to be 
2,200, making a voting population of about 
3,600, and a white majority in the county of 
about 800. The Republican vote last year was 
243. In the Fourth Congressional District the 
following is rhont the number of colored per- 
sons registered: Frederick county, 1,711; 
Washington county, 650; Alleghany, 200; 
Carroll, 500. Total, 3,061. The Democratic 
majority in the district at the last election was 
588. In the Fifth Congressional District the 
colored voters registered, so far as ascertained, 
are about as follows. Oharles county, 1,723 ; 
St. Mary’s county, about 1,500; Calvert coun- 
ty, 970; Prince George's county, about 1,500; 
Montgomery county, about 1,500 ; Anne Arun- 
del county, 2,521 ; Howard county, estimated 
at 600 ; six districts of Baltimore county, esti- 
mated at 600. Total, 9,314. In this district, 
at the last election, Mr. Stons, Democrat, was 
elected by a majority of 8,374. 





Aces oF Sovursern Neoroes.—A census 
taker in oue of the Suuthern districts says that 
the ages of the negroes is entirely a matter of 
conjecture. So far as his experience goes, 
nineteen out of twenty cannot tell within ten 
years how old they are, nor are their parents 
more accurate even with regard to their very 
young children. ‘John was born in cotton 
pickin’ time, de year before freedom struck the 
earth.’’ “Jenny was two months old when 
Massa Charley got wounded in de war.’’ “ Sal 
was born ’bout de time massa built him new 
gin-house.’’ ‘ Jim was born in de Christmas 
week of de year when frost killed the taturs.” 
Such are the data from which to collect the 
ages of children, while the years of older per- 
sons ure @ matter of more uncertain conjecture. 

The foregoing is doubtless very near the 
truth. The writer of this has been public 
speaker and a writer during nearly thirty years, 
but born in slavery, where evéry effort was 
made to blot all traces of manhood in the slave, 
he is to thig day unable to tell hisage. Though 
the above is evidently intended as a reflection 
upon negro intellect, it is, when rightly viewed, 
& pathetic statement of the deep wrong the ne- 
groes have received at the hands of the Christian 
slaveholders, who not only robbed them of their 
own bodies and souls, but even of the means of 
knowing how long they have been in the world. 
It has always been a source of dissatisfaction 
to the writer that he neither knows when nor 
exactly where he was boro. We venture to as- 
sert, that colored children twenty years hence 
will know as well as any others their ages and 
birth places and family relations. Slavery never 
respected the family ner education. Liberty 
will do both. 

———————E— 

Tue Laborers’ Union in Galveston, Texas, 
at a recent meeting, appointed a committee to 
take into consideration the general interests of 
the association, and authorized said committee 
to communicate with the draymen with a view 
to their co-operation*to prevent,the giving 
away of public thoroughfares to private indi- 
viduals, The following ‘names were® enrolled 
as mem bera of the association’: 

Matthew Morrison, A. J. Jourdan, Robert 
Mason, John Lee, Robert Billups, Louis Rich- 
ardson, Henry Wilson, George Alexander, Wil- 
liam Henry, Chap Anderson, Robert Winston, 
Jackson Finley, John N. Coss, Sam Morris, 
Charles W. McCormick, Claimont Grey. Eagle- 
ston Wright, Charles Freeman, June Peuson, 
Madison Hardin, Adam Wilson, Andrew Scott, 
Richard Peters, W. Dinsey, Greene Whitney, 
Archer Fields, Thomas Brown, L. Goodwin, 
William Roame, G. P. Douglass, Chas. Read- 
man, Andrew Johnson, Charles Ayres, Profit 
Crawley, Solomon Riley, Thomas Alexander, 
William Edwards, Jas. Gilbert, Daniel McCall, 
A. F. Langholz, Frank Wiley, Andrew Jack- 
son, Alex. Banks, Edward McCormick. 

The meeting then adjuurned to meet the first 
Monday in October. 

Ricuarp Nevson, Rec. Secretary. 
Es 
The Fall of Strasbourg. 


Strasbourg has at last surrendered. Gen. 
Uxeicn was compelled by the people and the 
garrison to abandon his obstinate but gal- 
lant defence. This fortress and Toul are 
two of the places whose possession Bis- 
MaRcK demanded as the price of a peace. The 
French foolishly refused to comply with the 
terms, and they have been captared, and will 
be held. Metz must soon share the same fate, 
and Paris cannot long stave off her destiny. 
It becomes more certain every day that France 
cannot escape ber present sore dilemma, except 
by yielding gracefully what the Germans de- 
mand, or being compelled to yield by the force 
of arms. The siege of Strasbourg continued 
forty-eight days, and was most obstinately de- 
fended. The result of this victory is 17,000 
prisoners, over four hundred cannons, and « 
large quantity of military stores. Strasbourg, 
toe, is considered ‘‘the key to France.” 

_—_—— 


—The Rochester Union, red-hot Democrat, 
says: ‘There were forty gentlemen of celor in 
attendance upon the recent Louisiana State 
Convention as delegates.” Whats transforma- 
tion, as viewed through locofoco spectacles. 
Forty “ niggers ’’ transformed iato “geatlemen 
of color!” It is a wonderful advance for a 
Democrat to admit that a colored man can bea 





He has accepted the endorsement of the Re- 


gentleman. 
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our Railroad Land Grant Policy. 





There is no subject of great public interest 
ypon whieh there is so much demagogism ex- 
hibited on the one side and so much downright 
ignorance on the other, as in regard to the policy 
of the Government in regard to the public do- 
aio. For many years past Congress has pur- 
sued the policy of making liberal appropria- 
tions of the lands belonging to the United 
gates to encourage the construction of rail 
sendin canals, and other improvements designed 
to open them to settlers, and to increase the 
yalue of those remaining unsold. This wise 
and liberal policy has done more to develope 
the resources and add to the population abd 
wealth of the Northern and Northwestern States 
than any Other course. 

[JJinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
and other States mainly owe their present pros- 
perity to that policy. And yet having received 
their full proportions of these lands, and being 
now in possession of their mighty advantages, 
they have suddenly turned their backs upon the 
shole system, and are now denouncing it as a | 
~ monstrous and dangerous land monopoly. | 

Both parties alike are playing the demagogue | 
upon this great subject, and in order to make 
a little political capital out of it, they are 
rivalling each other in denunciatory resolutions 
against it. Having received all they are enti- 
tled to, or can reasonably expect, they are re- 
solved that this policy of rendering worthless | 
lands valuable by using a portion of them to | 
puild railroads through them and bringing them | 
into market shall be abandoned. They know 
from their own experience the advantage of 
these appropriations, and that a very large por- 
tion of the public lands would have been 
worthless without these improvements. 

If Congress had absolutely refused to grant 
any of these lands to aid in the construction of 
public improvements, the Western States would | 
have been full one hundred years in reaching 
the positions they now occupy in wealth, popu- 
lation, improvements, and intelligence. Not 
an acre of the lands thus donated has been sunk 
or taken out of the Union. Nor has its price 
been so increased as to place it out of the reach 
of settlers. On the contrary, it is now just 
where it was when given in aid of the raiiroad 
which runs through it, only it has been eccu- 
pied by thriving settlers, vastly improved, its 
value increased ten fold, the taxable property 
of the nation largely augmented in the aggre- 
gate, aud taxes therefore lessened to the indi- 
vidual, and the population of the country mul- 
tiplied in proportion to these occupied lands. 

The misrepresentation of these political dem- | 
agogues, each anxious that the other shall not 
get abead of him in this struggle to manufac 
ture capital, have undoubtedly deceived a large 
number of unthinking people. 
made to believe thatevery acre of land granted 
to a railroad company, is either spirited out of 
the union, or at least taken out of the market, 
and is constitutin, a mighty, grasping, unscru- 
pulous land monopoly. ‘This class of men, too, 
unduubtedly believe that the largest portion of | 
our public lands have already been given away 
to these selfish monopolists. 
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The Storm. 


Virginia has ever been subjeet to periodical | 
storms and floods as sudden and ‘destructive 
as those of more tropical regions ; but seldom 
has she been visited by a storm so terrible in 


its character and effects as that which desolated 
her fields during the last week, and of which 
there is yet nocessation. Beginning in the ex- 
treme Southern part of the State, the storm 
traveled Northward, seeming to increase in in- 
tensity until the Maryland border was reached, 
when its further progress was marked by no 
more than the usual severity of equinoctial 
storms. From Richmond westward to Staun- 
ton and Lynchburg, on the route of the James 
River, the greatest amount of mischief has been 
done. Richmond itself is inundated, and the 
business districts flooded and impassable. The 
bridges crossing to Manchester have been de- 
stroyed, and human life placed in constant jeop- 
ardy from the falling buildings and floating de 
bris. At Lynchburg railroad communication 
is broken off, the bridges and the embankments 
being thoroughly swept away. Human life has 
also suffered. a whole family baving perished, 
and the shocking report comes that at Harper's 
Ferry forty-seven persons have been killed. The 
swelling of the Virginia streams rushing into 
the P '>mac has increased the volume of its 
water alarmingly, and Washington, already suf. 
fering, is threatened with an inundation as com- 
plete and destructive as that at Richmond. The 
crops of the Summer, carefully garnered 
throughout the Virginia valley, have been ut 
terly destroyed in this havoc of storm and flood. 
It is dreadful to contemplate the suffering that 
must ensue in this region, not yet fully recov- 
ered from the desolations of war.—New Vark 
Tribune. 





Hiomesteads. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
In the New Natrona Era of the 22d inst. 


is an article touching this topic and others of 


vital interest to the enfranchis:d. It will ma- 
terially aid the movements to localize the men 
who want homes if interested parties, or asso- 


ciations, will forward statistics showing what 


has been done, and with what success, in this 
direction. Will the Editor open a way for the 
collection and publication of such statistics 
as— 


lst. How many acres, and in how many tracts 


bought by each operator, or company, whien 
bought, where, and price. 


2d. Size of each lot sold and to be gold to 


freedmen, price, and what proportion thus sold 
to date of report. 


3d. Terns on which lots are sold, and how 


many are paid for by freedmen ; how they ob- 


tain the money ; whether by single or associ- 


ated effort. 


4th. General statements as to schools, meth- 


ods of culture, crops, &c. 


I have been here a week with a view of en- 
They have been | couraying freedmen to be in earnest about living 
right on lands of their own, a8 well as about 
their schools, or rather their schooling. If 
a Bureau of Homestead Fucts were instituted, 
I can file a few in one drawer,"and would feel 
much obliged to others who can do the same, 
in order to suggest to and learn from each other 


by mutual experience. 
Yarpiey WARNER. 


ee 


on political economy are remarkable produc- 
tions. He has recently been doing some tall 
financial oyphering, and has figured out that if 
the rebel Democracy has been in power the past 
year they would have reduced taxation $30,000,- 
0U0 more than the Republicans have. And yet 
the rebel Democracy in Congress voted against 
the $80,000,000 that the Republicans took trom 
the taxes! Mr. Brooks is certainly a prodigy of 
honesty and wisdom. 


—The Democratic party plunged the country 
into a war to perpetuate slavery, and thereby in- 
cured an expense of four thousand millions of 
dollars, and left a public debt of more than two 
thousand seven hundred millions of dollars, 
over $350,000,000 of which the Republi- 
can party have paid off since they put down 
this monstrous Democratic rebellion. Now the 
scoundrel-traitors are abusing the Republican 
party because there is a public debt, and be- 
cause they have not paid off more of it. At the 
same time they assail that party for assessing 
@ tax on the people for that purpose! Such 
Democratic decency and honesty ! 


—The people of Richmond seem to be as in- 
capable of self-government as the French and 
Irish. They have a renewal of their munici- 
pal government troubles. 
was arrested on Friday last on the complaint 
of William B. Davidson, who claims to be city 
collector under the enabling act and the late 
| judicial decision. The chief, in turn, had Mr. 
Davidson arrested for perjury in swearing that 
he feared molestation. Davidson was lately 
ejected from office under the direction of the 
City Council by the chief of police. 

—A confidential clerk in the office of United 
States ‘Treasurer Spinner has been stealing the 
Government money to the tune $10,000. So 
he, with his new-married wife, concluded to 
take a trip to Europe in self-defence, bought 
two tickets and bills of exchange on London ; 
but at the last moment he repented, came back 
to Washington, told Gen. Spinner what he had 
done, gave up what he had not spent, ($1,500,) 
and promised to repay the $8,500 missing if the 
General would take him back. The General 
didn’t see it, had him arrested, and he is now 
in durance vile, so far as we know. 


—The copperhead Democracy, after having 
used Andy Johnson while he had anything to 
give, became ashamed of and repudiated him 
as soon as his power ceased. They now seek 
to prove him a Republican, and to shift from 
their shoulders the corruptions and rasculities 
of his administration. But he deprives them 
of all chance of escape, for he said in a speech 
at Nashville a few days ago: ‘‘1 am a Demo- 
crat, and always have been a Democrat.’’ Of 
course he knows, and it is his interest now to 
tell the truth. 


—Wn. M. Tweed, who runs New York city, 
recently bought a piece of property in Putnam 
county, New York, for $25,000. A day or two 
after he ordered the New York Croton Water 
Commissioners to purchase it of him for $250,- 
000, thus voting into his pocket at one fell 
swoop $225,000 clear profits. That's Demo- 
cracy, and these are the men who are assailing 
President Grant's administration for dishonesty 
and extravagance. 


| the main speaker of the New York copperhead / . 
delegation in Congress, and some of his speeches | thing they could get hy dof at the stations, | 


The chief of police | 


—Jim Brooks, is a wonderful man. He is| —The New York thieves who went to the: 


Very few persons indeed, except those who 


Maryvitie, Tenn., Sept. 27, 1870. 


have seized upon the subject as a means ol 
commending themselves to popular favor, have 
a correct idea of the magnitude and value of 
the public domain, or of the necessity of these 
railroad land grants, how much has been given 
away and how much isstillleft. Itis therefore 
from ignorance as well as dishonesty that so 
much clamor has been raised in regard to sub- 
sidies to railroads. The folly of this opposition 
to grants of land to these improvements is pre- 
cisely like that of the farmer who has a large 
farm far from market, and therefore almost 
worthless, and yet refuses to give one acre in 
thirty tosecure the construction of a railroad | 
through it. Would not every one set him duwn 

for astupid dolt? The fact is that all the grants 

to railroads is not one fifteenth of the public 

domain, as the following statistics will show. 

The public lands, except about sixty millions of 
acres on the East, are West of the Mississippi 

river, are as follows : 





Acres. 
1. Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas, in 
which no grants will be made. .16,000.000 


2. Dakota and Wyoming....... 145,295,284 
TE a a ee oe ae 86,904.605 
0 gs csccewceesmenbuwe 43,148,876 
i IN. 5 oo once clive eves 42,523.627 
6. Colorado and Idaho........ 117.800, 000 
7. New Mexico and Utah....... 124,140,000 
8. Nevadaand Arizona........ 136,000,000 
reer rere 36,776,170 
10. California, Oregon, and Wash- 
Bias Cec canmckes eel 201,000,000 
De See... ci cotucmawotes 44,154,000 


Aggregate west of the Missis- 
RP rere re 993,742,562 


There are in round numbers, on thousand 
willions of acres between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific still owned by the United States, 
which would give six millions of men a farm 
of 160 acreseach. Avery large portion of 
chese lands, especially along the Northern Pa- 


| hibits the most delicately-tinted olive, which is 








The Prettiest Woman in Saratoga. 


The Caucasian race must look to their laurels. 
The New York Revolution, edited by one of 
them, and a woman at that, says what will 
greatly shock many of them. Amongst the 
sights seen by its editor at a celebrated water- 
ing place is the following: 


“‘ Saratoga’s belles, with all their wealth and 
splendor, are eclipsed by this rightly named 
Cinderella. Her tint is nothing to the ashy 
hue they assume. Such facts will soon get too 
common to notice. We must catch the folly 
of noticing them as it is flying through the 
press: ‘ The prettiest woman in Suratoga is a 
wulatto servant girl. This girl, whom many 
persons might eall ‘colored’ in derision, ex- 


relieved and enhanced by the brightness of her 
complexion. One looks upon her as @ picture 
—an animated statue of some modern Cleopa- 
tra—rather than as the humble offspring of an 
unfavored race.” 








—Once upon a time a certain rich man had 
a large number of servants, towards whom he 
had ever been just and liberal. But they be- 
came dissatisfied, rebelled against his authority, 
murdered partof his family and wounded others, 
and stole a very large amount of his property. 
After a desperate contest he captured many, 
and subdued the rest of the murderers and 
robbers. At once a loud clamor was raised 
amongst themselves and others for universal 
amnesty, even before they had given any signs 
of repentance, and for a restoration of all to 
the trusts they had betrayed. Would that rich 
man be wise and just to his famly to grant this 
demand ? 





—When James Buchanan entered upon his 
official duties as President in March, 1857, the 
public debt was $27,000,000, with $17,000,- 





—Wnm. Heisley, Democratic candidate for 
Secretary of State in Ohio, is afflicted with 
some of his old anti-war speeches. He was a 
rampart Copperhead who wanted every Union 
soldier in the Southern States driven out with 
a pistol at his head. The genial Heisley now 
wants the soldiers to vote for him, but such 
chickens as the aforesaid are flocking home to 


rot. 


—If the Democratic party succeed in getting 
into power, they have declared there purpose to 
repudiate the reconstruction acts of Congress, 
pay damages for retel property destroyed 
amounting to three thousand millions of dollars, 
and to have the Constitution as it was. Yet 
men calling themselves Republicans are aiding 
by their voteg to place this treasonable party 
again in power! 

—The rebels and renegade Republicans are 
making a desperate fight against Gov. Reed 
and the Republican party. After having stolen 
the whole school fund of the State, amounting 
to $800,000, they are gallantly charging Gov. 
Reed with dishonesty! One ex-Governor 
Walker, copperhead, and Capt. Dyke, editor of 
the Floridian, are engineering the fight. A 
beautiful pair, and appropriate for the work. 

—The rebel Democracy of New York have 
become alarmed, and have suddenly adopted a 
new war cry. Instead of continuing their 
threats to repudiate all the laws of the last ten 
years, they now proclaim that all the questions 
growing out of the war are dead issues. This 
is a “good enough Morgan until after the 
elections.” Then they will return to their trea- 
sonable threats of revolution. 

—When Senator Douglas, who was the orig 
inator of the Railroad Land Grant system, in” 
troduced into Congress a bill to grant alternate 
sections of land to the Illinois Central Railroad 
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State Convention at Rochester, stealing eyery- | 


robbed the passengers on the train on the re-| 
turn to New York, and 35 of the worst of them 
were arrested. most of them being officials in | 
the city! The judge before whom they were | 
brought being a bird ef the same feather, dis- | 
charged them. 
—Gerrit Smith has purchased the only tavern 
in Peterboro, N. ¥.. and is going to see if he | 
can run a hotel, He bought it particularly on | 
account of its fine bar room which he proposes | 
to make over into a resding room. 
—~Carl Shurz failed as a General, failed as 
an editor, failed as a Senator, and failed as a/ 
Republican. He is now working in concert | 
with the rebel Democracy of Missouri. When | 
he fails there where will he go? 
—The New York Jémes has engaged in a} 
new crusade against the Erie road and Fisk, jr | 
It thinks Erie share holder- will be pleased to | 
hear of the banquets he gives in the Erie offices | 
to the French females of his Opera bouffe, | 
—When Gen. Grant became President, the 
greenback dollar was worth seventy five cents, 
but it is now worth seventy nine and a half) 
cents, making the entire currency of the coun- 
try worth $100,000,000 more in the pockets of | 
the people. 
—The daughter of M. Prevost Paradol, the | 


French Minister who committed suicide in this | 


city two months ago, has gone to live with M. 
Thiers, in England, until the war is over. 
—W.H. Randolph, a descendant of John, | 
who before the war was worth $1,000,000 in | 
Virginia land and slaves and lost all in his | 
search for Southern independence, was an ap- | 
plicant for a bunk in a Bridgeport, Ut., police | 
station the other night. | 
—The Kanuck authorities are actively at | 
work, it is said, collecting claims for damages 
by the Fenian raids last summer. They have | 
trumped up about $5,000,000, and intend to | 
present them as an offset for Alabama dam- | 
ages. The Canadians are a great people! 
—Wm. M. Tweed, who carries New York 
in his breeches pocket, and who has robbed the | 
citizens of about six millions of dollars in five | 
years, says the city shall give 55,000 copper- 
head majority. As he controls all the thieves 
and other repeater, he knows just what he can 
do if let alone. 
—The rebel Joe Davis, of Mississippi, bro- 
ther to Jeff. Davis, died in that State a few 
days ago, aged over 8U years. 





—John Allen, ‘the wickedest man in New | 
York,” died at Perth, near Buffalo, a few days | 
ago. 





Rev. Henry Higutanp Garnett, colored, 
who will be reinembered by many of our read- 
ers as having been pastor of Fifteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church in this city for several 
years, has just been recalled to his pulpit in 
Shiloh Presbyterian Church, New York city, 
‘*whence re was dragged by usurping trus | 
tees,” according to the New York Sun, about | 
three years ago. The Sun says: ‘ After his | 
expulsion by the usurping trustees, he became | 
President of the Avery College, Alleghany 
City, Pa. Yesterday afternoon he again ‘buck; | 
led on the armor’ and went marching along at 
the head of a large congregation. The edifice | 
was crowded with fashionably dressed people | 
of color, interspersed among whom were a 
score or more of white worshippers. 

“In the course of his sermon (Isaiah i., 18, 19) 
Mr. Garnett said: ‘I was told I should never | 
darken these doors again; but here lam. 1) 
was told that I should never again speak from 
this pulpit: but I believe I'm doing something | 
like it now. I was told that the property was | 
to be sold, and a shingle has been hanging out- | 
side for three years, and it ain't sold yet, nor | 
it ain’t going to be sold till we get ready to | 
buijd a church up town.’ a 
“After the benediction, according to previous | 
arrangement, there was a general hand-shaking | 
with the returned shepherd.”’—S/ar. 








WwM. P. POWELL, 
Attorney & Solicitor, Notary Public 


AND 
COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS FOR NEW 
ENGLAND AND OTHER STATES. 


Passports, Naturalization Papers, and Pro- 
tections Procured. 


PROTESTS NOTED AND EXTENDED. 
OFFICE: 
No. 153 Thompson Street, near Houston, 
augi8-ly. |§ NEW YORK. 
LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE © 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY VIGHT 
of each month, in the ° 
Columbia Law Buildings, 
Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 
Working people and their friends are invited 


to attend. 
G. F. NEEDHAM, 


mh31-tf. Secretary. 


“THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 
Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA 


VINECAR BITTERS. 
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the various States for railroads and canals. |*fold. Who will dare to question, if that} non in Michigan—remarkable for that State. Azee& REEES 
lhirty-three m.liions of acres for this purpose | *™@° disloyal party should get into power | It is the spectacle of a Republican member ot eere EEsEg 
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Yet, notwithstanding these grants of more 
than two bundred millions of acres, the Gov- 


eroment still owns one thousand millions of 


acres. The construction of these railroads will 
ucrease their value to an average of $2.50 per 
acre, or $2,500,000,000 (more than our public 
debt) in the aggregate. If no aid in lands had 


been extended to these railroad and other en- | 


lerprises they would not have been constructed 
fur years to come, and these public lands would 


1ot have been worth more than fifty eeuts 


average, and $500,000,000 in the aggregate, or 


—The Democratic government: f New York 
city the other day voted $180,000 to Catholic 
schools, $6,000 to Hebrew schools, and $32,000 
to the Protestants. This is generous on the 
part of the Irishmen who rule New Yurk city 
| towards those who pay the taxes. In the last 
| two years or so they have given to protect char- 
| ities, nearly a quarter of a million of dollars, 
|and take only about five million themselves. 
| They might have kept it all! 





—The rebel Democracy, who have recently 


Waterloo in 1815. He is the only editor, prob- 
ably in the world who has written of the exit 
of both Napoleons in the same paper. 

—In the first debate at Newark, Ohio, a few 
days ago, Gen. Morgan, Democratic candidate 
for Congress, asserted that last year the nation- 
al banks only paid $15,000 in taxes to the 
government, but was silenced by Gen. Garfield 
producing an official statement which showed 
that they had really paid over $5,000,000. 


—Horace Maynard made a telling speech 


please ti: Luxe, called *'Tomes? “ Appetizers,” “ Re- 
atorers,” &c., tuatlead th, tippler on todrunkenness and 
ruin, but are a true Medicine. made from the Native 
Roots and Herbsof Calitorma, 2reo from all Altoho!- 
ie Stimulants, They aeth GREAT BLOOD. 
PURIFIER «ant LIFE-GIVING PRIN CIPLE, 
a perfect Renovator and Invigorator of the Systm, carry~ 
ing off all poisonous matter, and restoring the bivod toa 
healthy condition. No person can take these Litters, 
according to directions, and remain longunwell, _ 

$100 will be given for anincurable case, providing the 
bones are not destroyed by mineral poisons or other 
means, and the vital organs wasted beyond the point of 
repair. : 

‘or Inflammatory and Chronic Fheuma- 
tism, and Gou psia, or ation, 
Bilious, Remittent and Intermittent Fevers 
Diseases of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bladder, tiese Bitters have been most succersiul. 
Buch Diseases are caused by Viti Blood, 





| when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of Vision, 


| medicinal vfrtue as will be found in several gal 


| in this city, where they are compounded and bot- 


| cate diseases arising from impure blood, Debil- 
| ity of the Digestive Organs, or Diseased Liver, 


Lo 
| dies. 


| 
| 
| 





two thousand millions of dollars less than 
they are now worth. By giving away 200,000,- 
(00 acres the value of the remaining is increased 
$2,000,000,000. That is what the Government 
has made, less the $100,000,000 which the 












got control of Oregon, have voted down a reso- 
Jution to offer a public reception to Gen. Sher- 
mao upon his arrival in that State. What else 
ought to have been expected towards a man who 
so unmercifully threshed their friends at the 


before the Tennessee Republican Convention, 
in the course of which he said that “ the roll 
of the Committee on Resolutions of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention looked like the muster 


roll of Hood’s army, re-assembled for the seige 





























200,000,000 acres given away were worth. The 
* people, as well as the Government, are infinitely 
better off than they would have been had these 
lands remained a barren wilderness. All the 
objections that can be urged against this policy 
aid to railroads is the possibility that the 


companies to which they are granted may be- 
come odious land monopolies. 


roads. 


18 the result of demagogism and ignorance. 


But this is a false alarm. These companies 
cannot bold on to these lands. They must seli 
them, and do so at moderate rates, to actual 
settlers to raise the means for building their 
We therefure end, as we begun, by re- 
peating that this outcry against granting the 
public lands to encourage public improvements 


South during the rebellion? All Democrats 
naturally consider his sonduct a personal in- 
jury. ; 

—Fisk and Gould, the Erie railroad robbers, 
having meanly asserted that they had paid the 
President's subscription to the Rawlin’s fund, 
he has squelched this falsehood, and asserts 
that he paid not only the original $1,000 he 
subscribed, but had paid to the fund $2,500. 

—James K. Kelly, the new Democratic Sen- 
ator from Qregon, is @ native of Pennsylvania, 


after Califurnia guld in 1849, bat left soon after 





law and Democracy ever since. 





practiced law for years at Lewistown, O., went 


arrival for Oregon, where he has been given to 


of Nashville, now that Gen. Thomas was pot 
there to frighten them away.”’ 


Trader—Democratic — Conservative - Democrat- 
Democratic—Conservative, etc.” 





cipal cities. 


—Speaking of the Democratic candidates for 
Congress in Maryland, the Baltimore American 
says that ex-Gov. Thomas Swann, the nominee 
in the Third District, “is a well-known Whig- 
Union- Unconditional-Union-Republican—Con- | oF Bares; cleanse it when you Anh 
servative~Protectionist-Koow-Nothing - Free- 


—Thos. Hughes, author of ‘‘Tom Brown at 
Rugby,” &c, and member of the British Par- 
liament, is in this country on @ visit, and will 
deliver a course of lectures in some of the prin- 


which is Cp nl produecd by derangement of the 
DOR SKIN DIBEASES,—Eroptions, Teter, 
Ralt Kheum, biotches, Spots, Pimples, ustules, Boils, 
Carbuncles, Ring- Worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Kry- 
sipelas, Itch, Scums, Discolorations of the *k:n, Humors 
and Diseases of the Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
are literally dug up and carried out of the system ima 
shorttime by the use of these Bitters. One bottle in 
une cate wet convince the most incredulous of their 
curative effects. 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGE N} Headache, 
Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs/ ‘lightness of the Chest, 

tour Stomach, Bud Taste in Mouth, Bil- 

Hous Attacks, Lig of the Heart, Copious Dis- 
charges of Urine, Pain in the region$ of the Kidne 
and a hundred other painful sym which are 


ptoms, whi 

Sy ng Drape are cured by these Bitters. ‘ 
the Vitiated ees epreg aw find its im- 
i theskinin 5 ions, 
purities bursting through the nd Strut angi: 
veins; cleanse it when it 18 a our 
SP ie aaa 

system wi ow. 

PIN other RMS, lurking in the 
of so fone eter are etiectually destro and 


removed. 
full directions, read carefully the circular aronnd 
a bottle, printed in tour languages—English, Ger- 


French ish. 
MF WALKER. Proprietor, $2 & St Commerce Street, 
New York, E. H. 


STION 





CDONALD & Co., 
Francieco 32 ro oom hms TK? 
sPROLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 
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AREMINDER, 


To Debilitated Persons, 

To Dyspeptics, 

To Sufferers from Liver Complaint, 

To those Having no Appetite, 

To those with Broken Down Constitutions, 
To Nervous People, 

To Children Wasting Away. 


To any with Debilitated Digestive Organs, 


Or suffering with any of the following Symp- 
toms, which indicate Disordered Liver or 
Stomach, 

such as Con- 
stipation, Inward 
Piles, Fullness or 
Blood to the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Full- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 

Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the 
Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, 
Hurried and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at 
the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensations 


Dots or webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull 
Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of 
Evil, an reat 
Depression of 
Spirits. 


HOOFLAND’S 


GERMAY BITTERS, 
A Bitters without Alcohol or Spirits of any kind, 


Is different from all others. It is composed of 
the pure Juices, or Vital Principle of Roots, 
Herbs, and Barks, (or, as medicinally termed, 
Extracts,) the worthless or inert portions of the 
ingredients not being used. Therefore in one 
Bottle of this Bitters there is contained as much 


lons of ordinary mixtures. The Roots, &c., used 
in this Bitters are grown in Germany, their vital 
principles extracted in that country by a sciep- 
tific Chemist, and forwarded to the manufactory 


tled. Containing no spirituous ingredients, this 
Bitters is free from the objections urged against 
all others ; no desire for stimulants can be in- 
duced from their use, they cannot make drunk- 
ards, and cannot, under any circumstances, have 
any but a beneficial effect. 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN TONIC, 


Was compounded for those not inclined to ex- 
treme bitters, and is intended for use in cases 
when some alcoholic stimulant is required in 
connection with the Tonic properties of the Bit- 
ters. Each bottle of the Tonic contains one 
bottle of the Bitters, combined with pureSANTA 
CRUZ RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over- 
come, forming a preparation highly agreeable 
and pleasant to the palate, and containing the 
medicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of 
the Tonic is $1.50 per Bottle, which many _per- 
sons think too high. They must take into con- 
sideration that the stimulant used is guaranteed 
to be of a pure quality. A poor article could 
be furnished ata cheaper price, but is it not 
better to pay a little more and have a good arti- 
cle? A medicinal preparation should contain 
none but the best ingredients; and they who ex- 
pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene- 
fited by it, will most certainly be cheated. 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


OR 
HOOFLAND’S 


GERMAN TONIC 


WITH 
HOOFLAND'S 
PODOPHYLLINV PILL, 

Will cure you. They are the greatest 
BLOOD PURIFIERS 
Known to the Medical world, and will eradi- 


in a shorter time than any other known reme- 





Remember that 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN REMEDIES 


_ Are the oldest remedies now before the public, 
for the cure of Dyspepsia, Debility, Liver Com- 
| plaint, &e. 


Remember that 
HOOFLAND’'S GERMAN TONIC 


| Is composed of the ingredients of the Bitters, 
| combined with pure Santa Cruz Rum, flavoring 
| Extracts, &c., and is one of the most agreeable 
| preparations ever offered to the public. 

| 


| Remember, 
| That these remedies have cured more cases of 


disease of the Digestive Organs than all others 
combined. 


| Remember that 
| HOOFLAND’S GERMAN REMEDIES 


Have been certified to by pee occupyin 
| the most dignified positions, both publicly an 
| socially. 


Remember that 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
and 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC, 


Will renew your strength, give you a good appe- 
tite, and enable your stomach to digest 
properly. 


Remember that 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS, 
and 
|  HOOFLAND'S GERMAN TONIC, 


| Will cure every case of MARASMUS, or Wast’ 
ing Away of the Body. 


Remember that 
HOOFLAND’'S GERMAN REMEDIES 


Are the medicines you require to purify the blood, 
excite the torpid Liver to healthy action, 
and to enable you to pass safely through 

| any hardships or exposure. 


DR HOOFLAND’S 


PODOPHYLLIN, 


Or Substitute for Mercury Pills. 
TWO PILLS A DOSE. 


The most powerful, yet innocent, Vegetable 
Cathartic known. 

It is not necessary to take a handful of these 
Pills to produce the desired effect: two of them 
act quickly and powerfully, cleansing the Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels of all impurities. The 

rincipal ingredient is Podophyllin, or the Alco- 
n1olic Extract of Mandrake, which is by many 
times more powerful, acting and searching than 
the Mandrake itself. Its peculiar action is upon 
the Liver, cleansing it speedily from all obstruc- 
tions, with all the power of Mercury, yet free 
from the injurious results attached to the use of 
that mineral. 

For all diseases, in which the use of a cathartic 
is indicated, these Pills will give entire satistac 
tion in every case. They NEVER FAIL. 

In cases of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Costiveness, Dr. Hoofland’s German Tonic 
should be used in connection with the Pills. 
The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds 
up the system. The Bitters or Tonic purifies 
the Blood, strengthens the Nerves, regulates the 
Liver, and gives strength, energy, and vigor. 

Keep your Bowels active with the Pills, and 
tone up the system with Bitters or Tonic, and no 
disease cen retain its hold, or ever assail you. 

Recollect vhat it is DR. HOOFLAND’S GER- 
MAN REMEDIES that are so universally used 
and highly recommended, and do not allow the 
Druggist to induce you to take anything else that 
he may say is just as good, because he makes a 
larger profit on it. These Remedies will be sent 
by Express to any ery upon application to 
the Principal Office, at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 681 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 


gummed, with pure white gum, or they will not, 


ne 


| staan sess: FOR STATIONERY. 
Hovse or Representatives, U. S., 
Crerx’s Orrice, September 10, 18790. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at 
this office until THURSDAY, October 13, 1870, 
at 12 o'clock M., for furnishing each of the tol- 
lowing articles of Stationery to the House of 
Representatives of the United States: 
75 reams white Quarto Post Paper, extra 
superfine, faint-lined. 
50 reams white Quarto Post Paper, extra 
superfine, ruled wide on all sides. 

150 reams white Commercial Note Paper, 
extra superfine, faint lined. 

100 reams white Commercial Note Paper, 
extra superfine, ruled wide on all 
sides. 

40 reams white Commercial Note Paper, 
‘ extra superfine, plain. 
40 reams Legal Cap Paper, wlite, commen 


ruling. . 
40 reams Legal Cap Paper, white, ruled 
wide. 





1 dozen French Copying Ink, pints. 
4 dozen best Black Ink, quarts, pints, and 
half-pints. 
10 dozen Violet Writing Fluid, quarts, 
pints, half-pints, and 4-ounce. 
1 gross Rubber Penholders, No. 2. 
1 gross Rubber Penholders, No. 3. 
15 gross A. W. Faber’s Black Lead Pen- 
cils, No. 2, hexagon. 
15 dozen A. W. Faber’s Carmine and Blue 
Pencils, hexagon. 
10 dozen Diaries for 1871. 
20 dozen best quality Mucilage. 
200 spools best quality Pink ‘l'ape. 
30 dozen Pocket Knives, good qualities— 
Rodger’s, Wostenholm’s, Crooks’ and 


ty, in boxes. 
75 gross Rubber Bands and Rings. 
5 great | ag very small Rubber Rings. 
10 pounds Erasing Rubber. 
3,000 pounds hard- and ‘soft Twine, various 
sizes. 
10 dozen Papeteries. 
8,000 McGill’s Paper Fasteners. 
6 dozen Scrap Books. 
1 dozen Letter Books for Co ying Presses. 
6 dozen Shipman’s Letter Files. 
100 Ready Writing Tablets. 
6 dozen Sponge Cups. 
6 dozen Sponges. 
15 , ne Penholders. 
2 dozen Blank Records, cap. 
10 dozen Blank Memorandums, various 
kinds. 
5 dozen Red Ink. 
6 dozen Rulers. 
500 sheets Parchment, 16x22. 
The adhesive Envelopes must be extra well 





be received; and samples of all kinds of en-’ 
velopes must be submitted in such boxes as they 
are to be delivered in. All white envelopes are | 
to be delivered in boxes containing not over 250 | 
each. Boxes for buff envelopes to contain not | 
over 500 each, and to be strongly made. 
_In the supply of goods contractors will be 
rigidly required to furnish articles fully equal to 
sample. 
Proposals must be accompanied by the names > 
of sureties intended to be offered, and a bond in 
the sum of $1,000 that parties will furnish such 
articles as may be awarded them. 
As required by law, preference will be given 
to productions of American industry, if equally 
cheap and of as good quality ; ae all persons 
making proposals to supply any class of articles 
will state whether the same are the manufacture 
of the United States. 
The articles are to be delivered, free of any 
oo for carriage, at the office of the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, on or before ‘the 
15th day of November, 1870. 
Each proposal to be indorsed, ‘‘Proposals for 
Stationery for the House of Representatives of 
the United States,’’ and addressed to the under- | 
signed. | 
Sufficient specimens of each class of articles 
proposed for must accompany the proposal, 
marked with the name of the bidder. 
The weight per ream of all writing papers, 
except fancy note paper, must be stated upon the 
sample. 
_ The person offering to furnish any class of ar- 
ticles at the lowest price, quality considered, will 
receive @ contract for the same on executing a 
bond, with two or more sufeties, satisfactory to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, for 
the performance of the same, under a forfeiture 
of twice the contract price in each case of fail- 
ure, which bond must be filed in the office of the 
said Clerk within ten days after the proposals 
have been opened and the result declared. 
EDW’D McPHERSON, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
sep15-5t 





All About the Public Lands. _ 
HAWES’ MANUAL OF U. 8. SURVEYING. 
Tells all About the Public Lands. 








It tells how the Government lands are sur- 


veyed. 

Tt tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
tle ke i lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 

It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 

It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, and gives full instructions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c., 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. 


[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘‘ RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
1nG $5 to $10 Down, anp $10 to $20 IN FIVE 
YEARS. ] 


It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
“— to the acquisition of the pate lands. 

t tellsabout Mineral Landsand Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
Book of the Public leat System of the United 
States. 

Unitep States Senate CHAMBER, 
Wasninaton, May 25, 1868. 

The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveyine "Manvat prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and find it 6 most invaluable work. 

In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States syste: of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws. and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 


— ee = oe 


Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 
promptly. J. M. ‘EDMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 
‘The Scrveyina Manvat, carefully vee 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 
Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
registered letters, or drafts. 














Address J. iH. HAWES 
Washington, D. é. 
FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
THE SENATE. 
Term oxp’s. Term exp’s. 
Alabama. Missouri. 

Willard Warner........+..+ 1871 |Charles D. Drake..........-- TTR 
George E. Spencer......:..--1873 ‘Carl Schurg.........00:.000++/ 1875 
Arkansas. ! Nebraska, 

Alex. Mc! onald.........0-.+ 1871! John M. Thayer.............. 
Benjamin F. Rice........+++. 1873, Thomas W. ton. 
Cali, ta. Nevada. 
Cornelius Cole.........<++++: 1873) James W. Nye..........c0000. 1 
Kugene Casserly*...........-1875) William M. Stewart.........1875 
Connecticut. | New Hampshire. 
Orris 8. Ferry.......--<e00 1873! Aarofi H. Cragin............. 1871 


| 


Wm. A. Buckingham....... 1875! Jamee W. Patterson......... 1873 








25 reams white Flat Cap Paper. Delaware. New Jersey. 
50 reams Fancy Note toy Willard Seulsbarye MEE er} Alexander G. Cattoll......187 
° . Bayara™......... j . Stoc Kap” .....----. - 
200 reams soft Manilla Paper. _ weuect ~ monde os 
800 reams Manilla Paper, 12x19 inches, flat, | Thomas W. Osborn......... 1873! Roscoe Conkling.......+-+- 1878 
very tough and smooth, to weigh Abijah a eudbeune ne ee 
eleven pouuds per ream. (VAacancy)...cceseeeeeccnseneens — Joseph C. Abbott............1871 
500 reams Manilla Paper, 19x24 inches, flat, a John POOL seven 1473 
j inns. j io. 
very tough and smooth, to weigh | piu sra vaten e ceeun 1871| John Sherman....-..-.-..+ 1873 
twenty-two pounds per ream. Lyman frambull ..........1873) allen @, Tharman*........- 1875 
75,000 white thick adhesive Envelopes, 5}x3$ | ~ Indiana. % Oregon. 
inches. Swent oe seteeeseneee ror ba HH, Williame....-oeeoA8TL 
‘ EE cocsnccseninsee i J RE 
75,000 white thick adhesive Envelopes, 5}x3} | “*™* ian mae oon 
inches. J.B. Howell ......secsecseseets 1871 | Simon Camerun.........--++ 1873 
25,000 white thick adhesive Envelopes, 8}x3} | James — sreuenenee 1875 John oe sree 1875 
= —_ aca 1x8} Fdmund G. Ross........ 1871 Henry B. Authony....... 181 
000 whi ick adhesive Envelopes x Samuel C. Pomeroy.......-.1873! William Sprague...........- 7 
= inches. ns o.McCreery®.....18T1 Thos, J. Robertaom. 1871 
° . : Th " reery*...... os. J. TTBON........45 
10,000 white thick adhesive Envelopes, 94x4$ } cr a pad Seah 1873 Fred’k A. rawyer.........-.. 1873 
inches Louisiana. Tennessee. 
: ." — : John 8. Harri 1871! Joseph 8. Fowler 1871 
10,000 white thick adhesive Envelopes, 10§x44 | Wo" pitt Kellogn........ 1873| Wm. G. Brownlow..........1875 
inches. Maine. | Texas. 
28,000 Fancy Envelopes. Lot M. Morrill.........000++ 1870 Morgan C. Mamilton......— 
2 gross Congress Tie Envelopes. _ a ee Spe ees wins a 
100,000 buff adhesive Envelopes, 7}x3j inches. George Vickers*............1873 Justin 8. M orriiti............1873 
40,000 buff adhesive Envelopes, 84x3} inches. | Wm. t. Hamilton? ...~.1878| Geo. F. Bamundés... oe 1876 
. PB ue é ® ia. 
500,000 buff Envelopes, not adhesive, 63X33 in- | poney Wilsotessssscesee a 
50 boxes “Owl” Pens. emery: tamamaay cane: Wiest Virginia. os re 
25 ‘‘Pickwick'’ Pens | Jacob M. Howard............1871) Waitman T. Willey......... 187: 
25 names “Dilineet® Pens Zachariah ( Chandler Eames 1876 Arthur I. Boreman caainced 1875 
of) Ss. innesota. } isconsin. 
1 gross Inkstands, assorted styles. (Vacant). ccccceee ceeseeeeeeem—| Timothy 0. Howe.........00 1873 
1 gross 4-inch flat Inkstands. mr coceece 1875 Matt. YU. Carpenter......... 1876 
2d ine Arnold’s Writing Fluid cea 78! 
ozen genuine Arnold’s Writing Fluid, | Adelbert Aimes..........-.+. 1875) 
quarts. Hiram R. Revels............1871! 
2 dozen genuine Arnold's Writing Fluid, | Republicans, ...; *Democrats, .... Vacancies, .... A full 
pints. Senate would contain 74 members. : 
9 dosen genuine Arnold's Writing Fluid, ——— elect from Georgia have not been admitted to 
a —_ 
1 dozen French Copying Ink, quarts. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. \ 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
3—Robert H. Heflin. | 


New Jersey. 
1—William Moore. 
2—Charles Haight.* 
3—John T. Bird.* 


4—Charles Hays, | 4—John Hill. 
5—Peter M. Dox.* 5—Orestes Cleveland.* 
New York. 


Arkansas. 
1—Logan H. Roots. 
2—Authony A. C. Rogers.* | 
3—Thomas Boles. 

California. | 


1—Samuel B. Axtel.* | 


6—William C. Sherrod.* 

| 1—Henry A. Reeves.* 

2—John G. Shumaker.* 

3—Henry W. Slocun.* 
4—John Fox.* 
5—Jobn Morrissey.* 
6—samuel 8. Cox.* 
7—Harvey C. Calkin,* 
| 8—James Brooks.* 
. 9-Fernando Wood.* 
10—Clarkeon N. Potter.* 
| 11—Chas. H. Van Wyck. 
| 12—John H. Ketcham. 
| 13—John A. Griswold.* 


2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* 
Connecticut. 
1—Julius L Strong. | 
2—Stephen W. Keliogg. | 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Baroum.* 


best American manufacture Delaware. 14—stephon L. Mayhem.* 
00 : ; * | 16—Adol i : 
15 dozen Shears and Scissors. sag 5 Biggs imme adan 
6 dozen Paper Weights. Charles M. Hamilton, | 17—William A. Wheeler. 
12 dozen Portemonnaies, various kinds. ae | 
10 dozen packs Visiting Cards, fine quali- | ‘"“““"’ napp. 


2U—Addison H. Latin. 
21—Alex. H. Bailey 
22—John C. Churchill. 
25—Denuis Mc arthy. 
24—George W. Cowles. 
<5—Wiltiam H. Kelsey. 
26—Giles W. liotchkiss. 
27—Hamilton Ward. 
28—Novah Davis, jr. 
29—John Fisher. 
30—David 8. Bennett. 
31—Vo. ter sheldon. 


At Large—John A Logan. 
1—Norman B. Judit. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 
3—H. ©. Burchard. 
4—John B. tlawley. | 
6—Ebon C. Ingersoll. 
6—turton U. Cook. 
7—Jesse H. Moore. 


8—Shelby M. Cullom. North Carolina. 

9—Thompson W.Mcneely.*| 1—Clinton L. vobb. 
10—Alberct G. Bark? 2—Vacant. 
1t—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 8—Oliver H. Dockery. 
1z—John B. thay. Resigned. 


13—John M. Crebs.* 


Indiana 





i—Wm. E. Niblack.* 


56—Israci G. Lash. 
6—Francis KE. shober.* 


7—A. H. Jones. 
Ohi 


io. 
1—Peter W. sirader.* 
2—Job E. stevenson. 
3—Robert v. Schenck. 
4—William Lawrence. 
5—William Mungen.* 
6—John A. Smith. 
7—James J -Winans. 
8—Jonn Beatty. 
| 9-Kdw. F. Dickinson.* 
| 10—E. D. Peck. 
; Li—John T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Trump.* 
13—George W. Morgan.* 
14—Martin Welker. 
15—Eliakim H. Moore. 
16—John A. Bingham. 
17—Jacob A. Ambler. 
18—William H. Upson. 
19—James A. Garfield. 


1—Joseph 8 smith. 
Feansyleania, 
1—Samuel J. Kandall.* 


2—Charles O'Neill. 
8—Leonard Myers. 
4—William D. Kelley. 
5—C. N. Taytor. 
6—John D. stiles.* 


~2—Michael C. Kerr.* 
3—Wrh. 8: Holman.* 
4—Geo. W. Jalian. 
5—John Coburn. 
6—taniel W. Voorhees.* 
7—Godlvve 8. Orth. 
8--Jus. N. Tyner. 
9—John P. ©. Shanks. 
lu—Wm. Williams. 
11—Jasper Packard. 
Towa 


1—deorge W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 
5—Frank W. Palmer. 
6—Charles Pomeroy. 


Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 
Kentuc 


1—Lawrence 3. 'Trimble.* 
2—Wm. M. Sweeney. * 
3—Joseph H. Lewis. 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* 
7—James B. Beck.* 
8—George M. Adums.* 
9—Johu M. Rice.* 





isiana. 7— Wash. Townsend. 
1—Vaca nt, 8—J. Lawrence Getz.* 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon, 9—Oliver J. Dickey. 
3—Vacant, 10—Henry L. Cake. 
4—Juseph P. Newsham, 11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 
5—Vacant. 12—George W. Woodward.* 


13—Ulyeses Mercur. 
14—Jvbn B. Packer. 
15—Kichard J. Haideman.* 
16—John Vessna. 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
18—Win. H. Armstrong. 
19—Glenni W. &cofield, 
20-—calvin W. Gilfillan. 
21—John Covode. 
22—James 8. Negley. 
23—Darwin Phelps. 
24—Joseph B. Donley. 
Rhode 


Maine. 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters, 
6—Eugene Hale, 

Maryland. 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4—Patrick Hamill.* 
5--Frederick Stone.* 





Massachusetts. Island. 
1—James Buffington. 1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 
es Ames. | 2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
3—Ginery Twitchell. | South Carolina. 
4—Samuel Hooper. 1—(Resigned.) 
6—Benjamin F. Butler. | 2-0. C. Bowen. 


6—Nathaniel P. Bauks. 
7—George M. Brooks. 
rge F. Hoar. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn. 
10—Henry L. Dawes. 


Michigan. 
1—Fernando C. Beaman. 
2—Wn. L. Stoughton. 
8—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
5—Omer D. Oonger. 
6—Randolph strickland. 

Minnesota 


3—Solomon Lb, Hoge. 
4—A. B. Wallace. 


“1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Horace Maynard. 
3—Willam B. Stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
5—William F. Prosser 
6—Samuel M. Arnell. 
7—Isaac RK. Mawkins. 
8—William J. Smith. 


1—G. W. Whitmore. 
2—J. C. Conner. 
3—Wil iam 'T. Clark. 


1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Eugene M. Wilson.* 


Mississippi. 4—Edward Degoner. 
1—George E. Harris, Vermont, 
2—.J. L. Morphis, 1—Chas. W. Willard. 
3—H, W. Barry, 2—Luke P. Poland. 


4—George C. McKee, 3—Worthington C. Smith. 
5—L. W. Perce. inia. 
1—Richard 5. ayer. 
2—James H. Platt, Jr 
3—Charles H. Porter. 
4—George W. Booker. 
5—Robert 8 Ridgway. 
6—William Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie. 


Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 
2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 
3—James R. McCo:mick * 
4—sempronius H. Boyd. 
6—Samuel 8. Burdett 


6—Robert T. Van Horn. 
7—Joel F. Asper. 
8—Johbn F. Benjamin. 


9—David P. Dyer. 
Ne 


8—J. K. Gibson. 
_ _ West Virginia. 
1—Isaac H. Duvall. 


2—James €. McGrew, 


3—John 8. Witcher. 
1—John Taffe. in. 
MN i—Halbert E Paine. 
2—-David Atwood, 
3—Amasa Cobb. 
4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 
5—Philetus Sawyer. 
6-—Cad. C. Washburn. 


1—Thomas Fitch. 
New Hampshire. 
1—Jacob H_ Ela. 
2—Aaron F. Stevens. 
3—Jacob Benton. 





“POWELL HOUSE,” 
163 THOMPSON STRuRT, NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 





This House possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city, having been 
newly painted and furnished with new furniture, 
beds, and bedding throughout. It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
is airy, neatly kept and well arranged for the 
promotion of health, and is designed especially 
for the comfort and convenience of respectable 
families. The location is central, and in addi- 
tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhood, it 
possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 
very near the main line of city railroads. Asan 
example of the assiduous care to provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned respectfully calls 
the attention of persons visiting the city to the 
Poweui. House, and solicits their patronage. 


aug1s- ly. 


WM. P. POWELL, 


Proprietor, 





CROMWELL HOUSE, 
“ EQUAL PUBLIC PRIVILEGES FOR ALL,” 


DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 





Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
should find'a place in all the school libraries and 
higher institutions of lensning in the country. 
8. C. POMEROY, 
Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 
Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


WasHIncton, Feb. 3, 1868, 
mined the ——— Manual pre- 
1H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
e fiequeatly in regard to its sub- 
hile it was in preparation, and I 
in certifying that it is a work of 
ors in the public land States 
, and to all lawyers, land-brokers, 















































These Remedies are for Sale by 
Storekeepers, and Medicine Dealers everyw 
jan l-eowly 





dealing in or locating public 
ting the price ofthe book to Mr. 



















271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 
| (Corner of Villere Street, ) 
| NEW ORLEANS, 


nous ae etgie py day or week. Re- 
nsible ‘parcels, m 
left in my eiites. Y tT 1 2 aig : 
PRANG’S CBROMOS. 
PORTRAIT OF SENATOR REVELS, 
Executed in exact imitation of an Qil Paint- 
ing, and hardly to be distinguished 
from it. ‘ 
Will be send free by mail on receipt of $3, by 
L. PRANG & CO., 
_, Bug25-4t* Boston, Mass. 
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LED OUT OF DANGER. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 








_— 
Who is this? A careless little midshipman, | 
idling about in a great city, with his pockets | 
full of money. He is waiting for the coach ; | 
it comes up presently, and he goes on the top | 
of it, and begins to look about him. 
They soon leave the chimney-tops behind | 
them ; his eye wanders with delight over the | 
harvest fields, he smelled the honey-suckle in | 
the hedge-row, and he wishes he was down | 
among the hazel bushes, that he might strip | 
them of the milky nuts; then he sees a great } 
wain piled up with barley, and he wishes he was 
on the top of it; then the checkered shadows of 
the trees lying across the white road, and then 
a squirrel rans up a bough, and he cannot for- | 
bear to whoop and halloo, though he cannot | 
chase it to its nest. ae: 
‘The other passengers were delighted with his 
simplicity and childlike glee; and they encour 
age him to talk about the sea and the ships, 
especially Her Majesty’s—w berein he has the 
honor to sail. In the jargon of the seas he 
describes her many pertections, and enlarges 
upon her peculiar advantages ; he then confides 
to them how a certain middy, having been  or- 
dered to the mast-head as a punishment, had 
seen, while sitting on the top mast cross-tree, 
something uncommonly like the sea serpent ; 
bat finding this hint received with incredulous 


smiles, he begins to tell how he hopes that some | 
day he shall be promoted to have charge of the | 
The passengers hope he will have that |! 


poop. b 
honor; they have no doubt that he deserves it. 


Lis cheeks flush with pleasure to hear them | 


say so, and he little thinks that they bave no 
notion in what “that honor’ may ha; pen to 
consist. 

The coach stops; the midshipman. with his 
hands in his pockets, sits rattling his money 
and singing. 


worn, and well she may, for in the spring her 
husband went up to London to seek for work. 
He goes for work, and she was expected to Join 


: y > work »| Yes, it 
im there, when, alas!-a fellow-workman wrote | 2 ©, : ; 7 
him ’ : | chicket, and raises bis stake, when the boy shall | 


her word how be had met with an accident, how 

he was very bad, and wanted his wife to come 

and nurse him. But she has two children, and 

is destitute; she must walk all the way, and 

she is sick at heart when she thinks that per | 
haps he may die among strangers before sbe 

can reach him. 

She does not think of begging, but seeing the 
boy’s eyes attracted to her, she makes a curtsy, 
and he withdraws his hand aud throws her down 
a sovereign. She looks at it with incredulous 

. joy, and then she lo»k at him. 

" “+ It’s all right,” he says, and the coach starts 
again, while, full of gratitude, she hires a cart 
to take her across the country to the railway, 
that the next night she maysit by the bedsid: 
of her sick busband. 

The midshipman knows nothing about that— 
and he never will know. ; 

The passengers go on talking—the little mid- 
shipman has told them who he is, and where he 
is going. But there is one who has never join- 
ed in the conversation ; he is a dark-looking and 
restless man—he sits apart, he sees the glitter 
of the falling coin. and now he watches the boy 
more clorely than he did before. 

He is a strong man, resolute and determined; 
the boy with his pocket full of money will be 
po match for him. He has told the others tha! 
his father’s house is the personage at Y 
the coach goes within five miles of it, and he 
means to get out at the nearest point,and walk, 
or rather run, ever to his home, through the 
great wood. 

The man decides to get down, too, and go 
through the wood ; he will rob ge um mid- 
shipman ; perbaps if he cries out arf struggles 
he will do worse. ‘he boy, he thinks, will have 
no chances against him ; it is quite impossible 
that he can escape ; the way is lonely, and the 
sun will be down. 

No. There seemed, indeed, little chance of 
escape; the half fledged bird just fluttering 
down from his nest has no more chance ugainst 
the keen-eyed hawk than the little light-hearted 
sailor-boy will have against him. 

And now they reach the village where the 
boy is to alight. He wishes the other passen- 
gers ‘‘ good evening,” and runs lightly down 
between the scattered houses. The man has 
also got down, and is following. 


The path lies through the village church- 
yard ; there is evening service, and the door is 
wide open, for it is warm. ‘The little midship- 
man steals up the porch, looks in, and listens. 
The clergyman has just risen from his knees, in 
the pulpit, and is giving out his text. Thir 
teen months have passed since the boy was in 
a house of prayer, and a feeling of pleasure in- 
duced him to stand still and listen. 

He hears the opening sentences of the ser 
mon, and then he remembers his home, and 
comes softly out of the porch full of a calm 
and serious pleasure. The clergyman has re 
minded him of his father, and his careless hear! 
is filled with the echoes of his voice and of hi- 
prayers He thinks on what the clergyman 
said of the care of our Heavenly Father for us ; 
he remembers how, when he left home, hi- 
father prayed that he might be preserve: 
through every danger; he does not remembar 
any particular danger that he was exposed to 
excepting in the great storm ; but he is grate 
ful he has come howe in safety, and be hopes 
whenever he shall be in danger, which he sup 
poses he shall be some day, that then the prov: 
dence of God will watch over him and protec! 
him. And so he presses onward to the eutranc: 
of the wood. 

‘Are not two sparrows,’’ he hears, ‘sold 
for a fathing? and one shall not fall to the 
ground without your Father's notice. But the 
bairs of you head are numbered. Fear not 
therefore, ye are of more value than many spar 
Tows, 

The man is there before him. He has pushed 
himself into the thicket, ard cut a heavy stake ; 
he suffers the boy to go on before, and then hy 
comes out, falls into the path, and follows him. 
It is too light at present for his deed of dark 
ness, and too near the entrance of the wood, but 
he knows that shortly the path will branch ofi 
into two, and the right one for the boy to tak: 
will be dark and lonely. 

But what prompts the little midshipman, when 
not fifty rods from the branching of the path, 
to break into a sudden run? Itis not tear— 
he never dreams of danger. Some sudden im 
pulse or seme wild wish for home makes him 
dash off suddenly after his saunter with a whoop 
and bound. 
the path bends, and the man loses sight of him 
“But I shall have him yet,’ he thinks; he can- 
not keep up the pace long. The boy has nearly 
reached the place where the path divides, when 
he puts up a white owl, thai can scarcely fly, 
as it goes whirring along close to the ground 
before him. He gains upon it; another mo 
ment and it will be his. Now he gets the start 
again ; they come to the branching of the paths, 
and the bird goes down the wrong one. The 
temptation to follow it is too strong to be re 





sisted ; he knows that somewhere, deep in the | 


wood, there is a cross track by which he cau 
get into the track he has left; it is only to ran 
a little faster, and he shall be home nearly as 
s0on. 


On he rushes; the path takes a bend, and he | 
is just out of sight when his pursuer comes | 


where the paths divide. ‘The boy has turned 
to the right—the man takes the left, and the 
faster they both ran the farther they are asun 
der. 

The white owl still leads him on; the path 
gets darker and narrower; at last he finds that 
he has missed altogether, and his feet are on 
the safe ground. Ue flounders about among 
the trees and stumps, vexed with himself, and 
panting after his race. At last he hits‘upon 
another track, and pushes on as fast as be can. 


‘Tbe ground begins sensibly to descend ; he bas | 


lost his way—bat he keeps bearing to the left; 
and though it is now dark, he thinks he must 
reach the main path sooner or later. 

He does not know this part of the wood, but 
runs on. Oh, little midshipman! why did you 
chase that owl? If you had kept|the path 
with the dark man behind you, there was a 
chance that you might outrun him; or if he 
had overtaken you, some passing wayfarer 
might have heard your crivs, and come to save 
you. Now you are running straight on to your 
death, for the forest water is deep and black at 
the bottom of this hill. O, that the moon might 
come out and show it to you! 

‘Lhe moon is under a thick canopy of heavy 
black clouds, and there is not a siar to glitver 
on the water and make it visible. The fern is 
soft uoder his feet as he runs and siips down 
the sloping bill. At last he strikes against a 
stone, stuinbles and falls. Two minutes more 
and he will fall into the black water. 

“ Heydey!’’ cries the boy, “ what's this? 
Oh, how it tears my hands! 
bush! Oh, my arms! I can’t get free!” He 
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There is a poor woman standing | 
by the door of the village inn; she looks care- | 


On he goes as if running a race ; | 


Oh, this thorn- | 





VT bene —_ 


strugyles and pants. “Ali this comes of leav- 
ing the path,” he says; ‘‘I shouldn't have 
cared for rolling down if it hadn’t been for this 
bush. The fern was soft enough. I'll never 
stray away in a wood at night again. There, 
free at last! And my jacket is nearly torn off 
my back !” 3 

With a good deal of patience and a great 
many scratches, he gets free of the thorn which 
had arrested his progress when bis feet were | 








within a yard of the water, manages to scram | Take care not to waste them, if ever so few, 





Have you read of the servant who hid in the | 


When, by diligent use, to 


THE TALENTS. 


earth 
The talent his master mae alo 
ouble its worth, 
He ought to have faithfully striven? | 


My child, you have talents; God gave them to 
you, 
And will surely require them again ; 


ble to the bank, and makes the best of his way Let them not have been given in vain. 


through the wood. 


| rr 
And now, as‘the clouds move slowly onward, | You have speech ; then remember to watch your | 


the meon shows her face on the black surface | 
of the water, and the little white ow! comes and | 
hoots and flutters over it like a wandering snow | 
drift. But the boy is in the wood again, and 
knows nothing of the danger from which he has 
escaped. 


All this time the dark passenger follows the | 


him. At last he bears a crashing of dead 
boughs, und presently the little midshipman 8 
voice not filty yards before him. Yes, it is too 


j 


words well, . 
And let them be constant and kind ; 
It may seem a smal! matter, but no one can tell 
The comfort a word leaves behind. | 


You have time. Every minute and hour of the 


d ,of April: he would buy an elephant at a bar- 


ay ; 
Is lent by your Father in Heaven ; 


| main track, and believes that the boy is before | Make haste to improve. ere it passes away, 


The talent so graciously given. 


You have influence, too, though 1t seems very 


* ‘ 
true: the boy is in the cross track. He will | 


; st ao} ow irectly, and after |. A 2 . 
pass the cottage in the wood directly | You aff-ct the improvement and comfort of all ‘Times never were good to lazy prodigals; it 


that his pursuer will come upon him. 


The boy bounds into the path; butas he sees 


the cottage he is thirsty, and so hot, that be 


se}! him a glass of ale. 

Ile enters without ceremony. “ Ale?” says 
the woodman, who is sitting at his supper, 
“no, we have no ale, but perhaps my wife can 
vive thee a drink of milk. Come a” 
| comes in and shuts the door, and while he sits 
waiting for the milk, footsteps pass. They are 
the footsteps of his pursuer, who goes on with 


The woman goes to the dairy for the milk, 
‘and the boy thinks she is goue a long time. 

| Fast and fast the man runs after him. It is 
i; very dark ; but there is a yellow streak in the 
sky, where the moon is plowing up a furrowed 
i mass of grey cloads, and one or two stars are 
blinking through the branches of the trees. 


| on, with his weapon in his band. Suddenly he 
‘hears the joyous whoop—not before but be- 
| hind him. He stops and listens noiselessly. 
| is so. He pushes himself into the 
pass. : 

Ov he comes, running lightly, with his hands 
in his pockets. A sound strikes at the same 
instant on the ears of both ; and the boy turns 
back from the very jaws of death te listen. It 
is the sound of wheels, and it draws rapidly 
pearer. .A mancomes up, driving a gig. “Hil- 
lou!’ he says, in a loud, cheerful voice.”’ 
‘ What, benighted, youngster?” 

“O, is it you, Mr. D 2” says the boy ; “no, 
I am not benighted ; or, at any rate, | know 
mv way out ot the woods.”’ 

‘The man drew farther back in among the 
shrubs. ‘Why bless the boy,’ he hears the 
farmer say, “to think of our meeting in this 








secing thee some day this week. I'll give thee 
la lift. ‘This is a lone place to be in this time of 
night.” 
Lone?” says the boy, laughing ; ‘‘I don't 
mind that; and if you know the way it’s as 
safe as the quarter deck.”’ 


way! The person told me he was in hopes ot 
} 


more out of the reach of the pursuer. 
man knows that the farmer’s house is a quarter 
of a mile nearer than the parsonage, and in that 
quarter of a mile there is stilla chance of com- 
mitting robbery. He determined still to make 
the attempt, and cuts across the wood withsuch 
rapid strides that he reaches the farmer’s gate 
just us the gig drives up to it.” 

" Well, thank you, farmer,’’ says the mid- 
shipman, as he prepares to get down. 

“ | wish you good night, gentlemen, says the 
man, when he passes. 

“Good night, friend,’’ the former replies. 
‘*T say, my boy, it’s a dark night enough ; but 
[ bave a mind to drive you on to the parsonage, 
and hear the rest of this long tale of yours about 
the sea serpent.”’ 

The little wheels go onagain. They pass the 
man; and he stands stillin the road to listen 
tillthe sound dies away. Then he flings his 
stake into the hedge, and goes back again. His 
evil purposes have all been frustrated—the 
thoughtless boy has baffled him at every step. 


And now the little midshipman is at home; 
the joyful meeting has taken place ; and when 
they have all admired his growth, and decided 
whom he is like, and measured his height on 
the window-frame, and seen him eat his supper, 
ihey begin to question him about his adven- 
tures, more for the pleasure of hearing him talk 
than any curiosity. 

“Adventures!” says the boy, seated between 
his father and mother on a sofa. ‘“Whysma, 
I did write you an account of the voyage, and 
there’s nothing else to tell. Nothing happened 
to-day—at least, nothing particalar.”’ 

“You came by the coach we told you of?” 
asks his father. 

“O, yes, papa; and when we got about twenty 
miles there came up a beggar while we were 
changing horses, and I threw down, as I thought, 
. shilling; but, as it fell, I saw it was a suve- 
reign. She was very honest, and showed me 
what it was; but I didn’t take it back, for, you 
know, Maumina, it is a long time since I gave 
avytbing to anybody.”’ 

“Very tine, my boy,” his mother answers, 
“but you should not be careless with your 
money, and few beggars are worthy objects of 
charity.” 

‘| suppose you got down at the cross-roads ?”’ 
said his elder brother. 

‘Yes, and went through the woods. I 
should have been here souner, if [ bada’t lost 
my way there.”’ 

** Lost your way!" says his mother, alarmed ; 
“my dear boy, you should not have left the 
path at dusk.” 

“Oh, ma,’ says the dittle midshipman, with 
a smile, “you are always thinking we are in 

langer. If you could see me sometimes sitting 
at the jib-boom end, or across the main-top-mas 
cross-(ree, you would be frightened. But what 
danger can there be in a wood?” 

** Well, my boy,”’ she answers, ‘‘I don't wish 
to be over-unxious, and make my children un- 
comfortable byemy fears. What did you stray 
from the path for?’’ 

“Only to catch an owl, mamma; but I didn't 
catch her, after all. I got a roll down a bank, 
and caught my jacket against a thorn-bush. 
which was rather unlucky. Ah! three large 
holes I see in my sleeve. And so I scrambled 
up again, and got into the path, and asked at 
ihe cottage for some beer. What a long time the 
woman kept me tobe sure. 1 thought it would 
never come. But very soon after Mr, D—— 
| drove up in bis gig; and he brought me to the 
gate.”’ 

** And so, this account of your adventures 
being brought to a close,” his father says, ‘we 
discover there were no adventures to tell,” 

‘No, papa, nothing happened—nothio, par- 
ticular, 1 mean.”’ 

Nothing particular. If they could have 
known, they would have thought lightly in 
comparison of the dangers of the jib-boom’s 
end and the main-top-mast cross-trees. But 
they did not know, any more than we do, of 
the dangers that hourly beset us. Some few 
dangers we are aware of, and we do what we 
can to provide against them; but for the greater 
portion our eyes behold that we cannot see. 
We walk securely under his guidance, without 
who 
| and when we have bad escapes that the angels 
have admired at, we come home and say, per- 
haps, that nothing had happened—at least 
nothing particular. 

It is not well that our minds should be much 
exercised about these hidden dangers, since 
they ure so, and so great that no human art or 
_ foresight can preventthem. But it is very well 
| that we should reflect constantly on that loving 
Providence which watches every footstep of a 
track always balancing between time aud eter- 
nity; and that such reflections should make us 
both happy and afraid—afraid of trusting our 
souls to@ much to any earthly guide or earthly 
security—bappy from the knowledge that there 
is One with whom we may trust them wholly, 
and with whom the very hairs of our head are 
| all numbered. Without such trust, how can 
we rest or be at peace? but with it we may say 
with the Psalmist, “I will both lay me down 
in peace, and sleep, for thou, Lord, only makes 
me dwell in safety |” 

————_+~- >> 


We have been glad lately to see in some of 
our cotemporaries letters speaking warmly of 
the work of education in common schools at the 
South. It is greatly to be desired that the bil: 
drawn up by Mr, Hoar, of Worcester, and 
which will apply to every State in the Union, 
be passed. It, or something like it, seems to 
be absolutely necessary to secure that enlight- 
enment of the masses of all colors at the South 
which alone can render certain the full benefit 
of the struggle through which the nation has 
waded in blood. Universal education is indis- 
pensable to freedom at the South. f 
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small ; 
Yet. in greater or lesser degree, 


With whom you may happen to be. 


| And the child who in earnest endeavors to live 
l thinks he must ask the inhabitants if they can | 


| By his silent example a lesson may give, 


As an heir of eternity ought, 


Which by words he could never have taught. 


| Then consider the talents entrusted to you, 


So he | 


And may they be duly improved ; 


| Let your service be hearty and free, as is due 


he stake in his hand, angry and impatient that | 
| he has not yet come up with him. 


Fast the boy follows, and fast the man runs | 


So he gets into the farmer's gig, and is once | 
But the | 


** not a sparrow falleth to the ground,”’ | 


From children so greatly beloved. 
>_> 


WON HIMSELF. 


I was going up the Mississippi in 1848, Judge 
Underwood, of Kentucky, and Henry Clay 
being on board. 

“That's a tough crew from Natchez,’ re- 
marked the clerk, who came upon deck as we 
were about going below. ‘They play hard and 
high.”’ 

* Let's go and look on for awhile,” said the 
Judge. 

We went down into the saloon, where we 
found two parties at play. At one of the tables 


, 











sat four men, about whom were gathered a | 


large number of lookers-on ; and as thes¢ proved 
to be the heavy players, we joined the specta- 
tors. The game was ‘ twenty-deck poker,” 
and money was changing hands with startliug 
rapidity. «+ 

One of the players, a middle-aged man, whose 
face showed plainly the ravages of an excess 
that was sapping his life, and who, I afterwards 
learned, was @ cotton planter, had staked his 
last dollar and “ called’’ his opponent’s hand. 


down four kings. And be was “* broke.’’ He 
started to his feet as if to leave the table. 

“ Are ye dead broke, Colonel?” asked he of 
the four kings. 

“ Yes—to the last picayune.”’ 

“ Give me your note, and I'll lend ye.” 

“No,’’ replied the planter with an oath, “I 
can do better than that. Where’s Mr. Wack- 
man ?”’ 

‘“‘ Here,” answered a dark-visaged man. 

“ Bring the girl and boy here that I bought 
at Natchez. Hold on the game just one min- 
ute, ventlemen, and I'll make a raise.”’ 

The man went away and shortly returned ac- 
companied by tho ‘‘girl and boy.” Said ‘‘girl” 
proved to be a bright mulatto woman of five 
and thirty, or thereabouts ; apd the “ boy” 
was ber son. 

The boy was not far from ten years of age, 
with a face lighter in color than was his moth- 
er’s—his features really handsome. 

‘* Look here, gentlemen,” spoke the planter, 
rising, ‘* here’s as likely a po for a girl and a 
brat us you canscareup. | paid eight hundred 
dollars for’em. Who'll give six?” 

“ Why not put them up separate?” asked 
one. 

‘*’T won't do to sell’em separate. The gal 
has sworn to‘kill herself if her boy is sold away 
from her, and ber old master says she'll be sure 
to keep her word. But don’t you see—the wo- 
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Now what d’ye say? 
hundred ?” 

The owner waited a few moments without 
receiving an answer, and then said : 

‘-] must bave the money, so here goes for a 
raffle. Twenty dollars a throw, and thirty 
chances for the pair. Come, gentleman, thei 
that buys first will throw first.” 

Here was excitement as well as a chance for 
profit. The players took two chances each. 
Then the spectators surged up, and twenty 
chances were sold as quick as the planter could 
tuke the money and write down the names. 
Then camea lull. The planter took two chances, 
whereupon his companions took each one more. 
Then three men in the crowd ‘doubled up.” 

‘“Two more chances, gentlemen.’’ 


made his way to the table and threw down two 
gold eayles. 

“What name?’’ 

‘Give it to the woman.” 

“ Eh—the gal herself ?’’ 

“Yes. Give her a chance.” 

“All right. One chance for Ninette.” 

Before the ;lanter could call again, Judge 


table, saying, as he did so: 
‘«This is for the boy.” 
“ Good!” cried the owner of the property 


the lot. Where's the clerk ?”’ 
‘* Here.’’ 


ness ?”’ 
“Yes.” 
“Then won't ye fill up a ill of sale for these 


| two—Ninette and Tommy—and leave a place 


10 put in the winner? Now, then, tor the dice, 
gentlemen.” 

The dice were brought on and the shaking 
commenced. There were three dice, and each 
player was entitled to three throws. Of the 
first ten throws thirty-nine was the highest 
number cast. The eleventh turned up forty-two. 


forty-nine. 

The crowd was now all excitement. 
nine was a hard point to beat. The lowest 
number that could be thrown was nine—and 
the highest—nine sixes—was fifty four ; mak- 
ing what is called an average throw about 
thirty-one and one-half. Of a hundred throws 
the majority will full below thirty-two. 

Ayain the dice rattled in the box as the 
second gamester took histurn. But his throw 
was a low one. 


with the bill of sale. 
tieing the gamester. 

“Come, Ninette, it's your turn.’’ The wo- 
man started, and quivered and pressed her Land 
over her heart. Only the groaning and _puf- 
fing of the engine broke the stiliness of the 
place. 


throw for me?” she said, in a low, musical 
tone, earnest and emplorirg, and of the purest 
accent. 


Clay, who shrank from the ordeal. ‘‘His luck 


| should be better than mine.”’ 


Tommy came forward and took the box. His 
mother’s hands were clasped and her lips mov- 
ed in prayer. The boy trembled like an aspen. 
What a world of weal or woe hung upon the 
fickle chance. He held in bis hand the sealed 
book in which was written the fate of his moth 
erand himself, and it was to be opened on the 
hazard of a die. 

He shook the box, and turned the dice upon 
the table. Three aces! A moment he gazed 
on the three single spots, and then, dropping 
the box, he sank back, pale and frightened. 

“Shake again, Tommy,’ said the planter. 

“It’s no use, master, I can’t get forty-nine.” 

‘* But you have got your own chance, my 

boy.”’ 
“ Aye,’’ cried the Judge, ‘‘ that was your 
mother’s chance. Now throw for the chance | 
gave you—throw for yourself—brace up, and 
take heart—and may heaven help you.”’ 

That was not an assembly of religiously in- 
clined persons, by any means, but the fervent 
petition of the Judge met with a warm and im- 
pulsive response of “ Amen!” from nearly all 
present. 

Again the boy came forward and lifted the 
box. His lips were tightly shut, and the old 
quivering of the limbs was hushed. The only 
sound in that saloon, above the deep breathing 
of the spectators, was the clicking of the ivory 
cubes. Presently the first throw was made. 

 Five—five—six, are sixteen!” announced 
the planter, setting down the figures. 

The dice were gathered up and thrown again. 

“ Six—six—and a five. Good! That is 
S3venteen. 

The boy was as pale as death as he took the 
box for the last throw, and his mother leaned 





against a stanchion for support. At length— 
and the book was opened! “ 
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He held four queens, against which were laid | 


man’s worth more than I ask for the pair. | 
Who'll take ’em at six | 


Clay whispered apart to the Judge, and then 


Underwood had placed twenty dollars on the | 


** Here's a chance for Tommy. And that takes | 


‘‘Have you got blanks for this sort of busi- | 


‘Then the scores fell again till the twenty-first | 
throw, when one of the gamesters threw out. 


Forty- | 


The twenty-eighth belonged to | 
the clerk of the boat, who had now returned | 
He threw forty-nine— | 


“Will the gentleman who paid for the chance | 


“Let your boy throw for you,’’ returned Mr. | 


a S 
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“ Three sixes |—eighteen !—and that is Fir- 
ty-one! Tommy, my boy, you're a trump. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, fill up the bill of sale, and I 
will sign it before these witnesses.”’ : 

The scene that followed can better be im- 
agined than described. 

The last time I ever heard from Judge Un- 
derwood he was alive and well, though long re- 
tired from active life. - Ninette was his house- 
keeper, and Tommy his most trusted servant. 
~~ <— oe . 


Spending and Saving. 





To earn money is easy compared with spend- 
ing it well; anybody may dig up potatoes, but 


| it is not one woman in ten that can cook them. 


Men do not become rich by what they get but 
by what they save. As soonas the spendthrift 
geis his estate it goes like a lump of butter ina 
greyhound’s mouth. All bis days are the first 


gain or thatch his house with pancakes, both- 
ing is too foolish to tickle his fancy ; his money 
b rus holes in bis pockets and he must squand- 
er italways boasting that his motto is ‘Spend 
and God will send.’ He never spares at the 
brim, but he means he says to save the bottom. 


| they were good to them they would be bad for 
all the worid besides 
There are more asses than those with four 
legs. Lam sorry to say they are found among 
| working men as well as fine gentlemen. Fel: 
| lows who have noestate but their labor and no 
family arms except those they work with, will 
| yet spend their little earnivgs at the beer shop 
jin waste. Drinking water neither makes a man 
| sick nor in vebt, por his wife a widow and yet 
) some men hardly know the flavor of it; but 
| beer, guzzled down as it is by many a working 
man, 18 bothing better than brown ruin, Some 
| families are merry as mice in malt on very small 
wages, and others are as Wretched as rats ina 
/trap on double the amount. Those who wear 
| the shoe know best where it pinches, but econ- 
‘omy isa fine thing and makes ninepence go 
| further than a shilling. Some make soup out 
| of a fleut and others can’t get nourishmeut out 
| of gravy beef. Some go to shopewith as much 
wit as Sawpson had in both his shoulders but 
| no more; they do not buy well; they have not 
sense to lay out their mouey in advantage. 
Buyers ought to have a hundred eyes, but 
these have not even half of one, and they do 
not open that. Weil was it said that if fools 
did not go to market bad wares would never 
he sold. They never get a pennyworth for 
their penny ; this is often because they are on 
the hunt for cheup things, and forget that gene- 
rally the cheapest is the dearest, and one can- 
not buy a goud shiliing’s worth of a bad article. 
When there's five eggs fora penny four of them 
‘are rotten. People are often saving at the 
wrong place and spoil the ship for a ba’p’orth 
of tar; others look after small savings and for- 
get greater things; they are peony wise and 
pound foolish; they spared at the spigot and 
aud let all run away at the bunghole. Some 
buy things they don’t want, because they gre 
great bargains; let me tell them that what 
they do not Want is dear at a farthing. Fine 
dressing makes a great hole in poor people’s 
means.—Jvhn Ploughman’s Talk. 
es 
Ears, Arms, Feet, and Eyes. 





I went out to pay some visits the other day, 
and took Kitty with me. 

We first called upon a deaf lady. We had 
to speak through an ear-trumpet, and she found 
it hard to hear even then, 

* Oh,” said Kitty, when we came out, ‘‘I am 
so glad to have hearing ears.” 

Next we went to see a poor woman who had 
a broken arm, It was bound up in splints, and 
she had her arm in a sling. OF course, she 
could not sew, or knit or work. 

‘*Oh,”’ said Kitty, “* poor woman ! 
glad my arms and hands are whole.” 

Then we paid a visit to Grandpa Bush, and 
Grandpa Bush had the gout in his feet so that 
he could not move at all. Thero he sat in his 
great arm-chair, looking miserable. 

“If Lonly had your nimble feet, miss !” he 
said to Kitty; ‘‘you might have all my bank 
stock for them.” 

“Give me nimble feet,” cried Kitty, skipping 
| down the steps, “for all the money in the 
world.” 

That is so, Kitty. 

And then we went to see little Arthur Stone, 
born blind. The doctor said something could 
he done to his eyes to let in daylight, and some- 
thing had been done, but I do not think he saw 
much daylight; he gazed around queerly. 

“Aren't I glad of seeing eyes!” said Kitty. 
“Poor Arthur never saw his mother, did he ?”’ 

Upon the whole, we went home very thankful 
indeed that we had eyes to see with, ears to 
hear with, feet to walk with, and hands to work 
/with. They are very common blessings—so 
; common that we do not think much about them 
‘at all; nor, I am atraid, do we thank God 
enough for their health aud strength.—Child’s 
Paper. 


Iam so 
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| 
|Abraham Lincoln in a 
School. 


Sabbath 


Whea Mr. Lincoln was in New York city in 
| 1860, some months before his nomination for 
the Presidency, he manifested much interest 
in the various reformatory institutions, several 
of which he examined. He visited among 
others the Sab ath School attached tothe Five 
Points House of Industry. He went alone and 
unheralded. and what happened on the occasion 
, is described by the Superintendent of the school 
| in this wise : 

**One Sunday morning I saw a tall, remarka- 
ble looking man enter the room and take a seat 
;amoug us. He listened with fixed attention to 
| our exercises, and his countenance expressed 
such genuine interest that | approached bim 
und suggested that he might be willing to say 
something to the children. He accepted the 
invitation with evident pleasure ; and coming 
forward began a simple address, which at once 
fuscinated every little hearer and hushed the 
room into silence. His language was strikingly 
beautiful, and his tones wusical with intense 
feeling. The little faces would drop into sad 
conviction as he uttered sentences of warning, 
| aud would brighten into suashine as he spoke 
cheerful words of promise. Once or twice he 
attempted to close his remarks, but then the 
imperative shoutof ‘Go on! O, do go on!’ 
would impel him to resume. As 1 looked upon 
the gaunt and sickly frame of the stranger, and 
marked his powerful head and determined 
features, now touched into softness by the im- 
pression of the moment, I felt an irresistible 
curivsity to learn something more about him, 
and while he was quieily leaving the room lL 
begged to know his name. He courteously 
replied, ‘tis Abraham Lincoln, from Ilinois.’’ 

ee te 


| @ 
| Farragut at Prayer. 


| At the funeral of the late Admiral Farragut, 
| the address was made by Rev. Br. Moatgomery, 
| of New York, the pastor, and an intimate friend 


| of the deceased officer. He is reported as say- 


| ing: 

“One of the greatest points in the Admiral’s 
character was his obedience to, and trust in, the 
laws of God. It would be hard to find a man 
of greater impersonation of truth. In this 
characteristic, and in his modesty and freedom 
from ostentation, history will place him by the 
side of Washington and Wellington. His ex- 
ploit, at Mobile, in his lofty post of danger, 
presiding over the battle, is typical of his whole 
life. * And here,’ said Dr. Sentueneiy, I 
wish to state a fact which is not generally 
| Known to this congregation and the public. On 

that occasion, while the Admiral was lashed in 
the rigging of the Hartford, he offered up a 
prayer, using the following words: ‘ O God, 
ny maker, lead me to do this day what is right 
and best tor my country.’ In answer to this 
prayer the Admiral said he heard a voice from 
heaven, which seemed in tones of thunder to 
say, ‘Go forward!’ He obeyed the voice, and 
went forward. He followed the dictate of his 
own determined soul and conquered.” 

~~. <> 

A long courtship is protracted torture,—a 
short honeymoon is transient bliss,—a dall 
routine of domestic cares is a dark prison house, 
where hope and ambition beat their brains out 
against the bars, in vain attempts at escaping ; 
a scolding wife is sum of all human miseries, 
and 80,—!’ll just remain where and what I am 
until chignous, flounces, farbelows and hoops 
come down, and common sense rises in the world 
of feminine enchantments. 

sooo 

“Try” is a great word, cnough it musters only 
three letters, 1t is the story of every achieve- 
ment, from great to small, that the world has 
ever seen. The presence or absence ofits spirit 
is the murk which distinguishes the difference 
in men. The lad or young man who says he 
will try, and means it, is the one who by and 
by will succeed. The head on his shoniders is 
the go-ahead, the kind which all good folks ad- 
mire, and which isa credit to itself. 


| 
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“TRurus AND PLES. 





i 


Betting cannot but be a most sasiguing pur- 
suit. For instance, the people wad ‘‘s to 
win,” how tired they must feel! ~ 


Work has been suspended on the Bosten 
Post office, because the man who bas been at 
work on it has sickness in his family. 


Women dentists are announced as the latest 
novelty. Itis unpleasant at afl times to see 
women looking down in the mouth. 


A smart boy was asked by his father what 
business he would follow. “Thé marble busi- 
ness and I want ten cents to buy stock.” 


Somebody having advertised that fluting 
would be nicely done, another s«ttiebody is out 
that fifing will be executed at sho t notice. 

a] 


A census-taker in Oakland cotin’;, Michigan, 
found a child whose christened raue is “M” the 
letter alone—and another with the euphonions 
title of Luna Aurora Borealis. 





_ When a Saratoga gentlemen solicits a lady to 
join in the muzy waltz, he inquires” ** Will you 
demonstrate your agility in a es 


In France the Marseillaise has yme the 
national Him: while in Prussia, Bismarck is 
decidedly the national Herr. 


It is not a very good definition of a coffin 
to call it the house that a man lives in when he 
is dead, 


A modest and retiring Boston policeman has 
resigned his position on the force on account 
of the “persecution of the fair sex, upon his 
beat.”’ 


_A wag passing by a grocer’s store, and seeing 
him measuring out molasses, called out to him, 
“Sir, you have a sweet run of business.” 


Mothers used to provide switches for their 
daughters from the nearest “bush, now the 
daughters get their own switches trom the mil- 
liner. 


Several thousand spinsters in Massachusetts, 
after long years of watchful observation, entire- 
ly different from the proverb, “Man proposes.”’ 


A modest music dealer was recently nonplus- 
sed bya lady as stout as Parepa-Rosa, who in- 
quired: “Have you ‘Puc Me in My Littie 
Bed ?”’ 


An Iowa doctor told a man that he had a 
diagnosis of the polyphemus, and it scared him 
so he shot himself dead. Tbat isn’t any way 
to use & man. 


New Haven, Connecticut, is deeply shocked 
by the new sign of a second-hand clothier pub 
licly announcing that he has left off clothing of 
every description, 


A correspondent at one of the summer re- 
sorts thinks they have confounded bed and 
board by putting the board into the bed; and 
he believes it the hardest board that grows. 


A young man on the street, being charged 
with being lazy, was asked if he too« it from 
his father. ‘1 think not,” said the scurrilous 


son, “ father has got all the laziness he ever 
had.” 


One evening at a social gathering a lady 
played a piece of music consisting of twenty- 
four pages. A gentleman on relerring to it the 
next day, said they were favored with music by 
the quire. 


_ A watering place correspondent sags, ‘‘dress- 
ing is not a matter of moment here. Every 
lady is singularly independent, and dresses or 
not, as it suits her.” It is to be hoped it suits 
her to dress. 


A French lady recently told her husband that 
if he ever deceived her she would kill herself. 
‘Pray do not, my love,” responded the hus- 
band; “think what a disarrangement it woutd 
cause in the house.’’ 


The “Sons of Adam” is the highly appro- 
priate name of the new clothing cutters union. 
It will be remembered, perhaps, that in the 
earlier days of Eden, Adam, and for that mat- 
ter Eve, cut clothing altogether. 


“Jim, I believe Sambo has got no truth in 
him.’’ ‘* You don’t know, dere am more truth 
in that nigga dan all the rest on the planta- 
tion.”” * tlow do you make dat out?’’ ‘*Why, 
he neber lets any out.” 


A little Connecticut boy, asking a mate whe 
Good Friday was, received the withering reply : 
“Well, you go home and read your Robinsun 
Crusoe.” 


An editor heads his lists of births, marriages, 
and deaths thus: ‘‘Hatched,”’ “Matecred,” and 
“Dispatched.” The rascal deserves to have his 
face scratched. 


A good story is told of a Washington clergy- 
man, who lately refused to buy Mark Twain's 
book. He was disgusted with ite * Why,” 
said he to the agent, *‘the man who could weep 
at the tomb of Adam must be an idiot!” 


‘*No man can do anything against his will,’’ 
said a metaphysician to an Irishman. “Be 
jabers !’’ said Pat, “I had a brother that went 
to jail, and I know it was greatly against his 
will,” 


‘“‘Sir,” said the astonished landlady to a 
traveler who had just sent his cup forward for 
the seventh time, ‘‘you must be very fond of 
coffee.” “Yes, madam, | am,” he replied, ‘‘or 
I should never have drank so much water to 
get a little.’’ 


A short time since a Mr. Knott was tried in 
an interior county of Georgia for a violation of 
law. The verdict of the jury was: ‘‘We find 
the defendant Knott guilty.” The judge was 
at a loss whether to sentence Knott or aot to 
sentence. He took time to consider. 


“No man,” says Mrs, Partington, ‘‘was bet- 
ter calculated to judge of pork than my poor 
husband was. 'le knew what good hogs were, 
for he had been brought up with them from his 
childhood.’’ 


‘*Ma,’’ said little Wilhelmina, ‘‘I don’t 

think Solomon was so rich as they say he was.” 
ne my dear?’’ said the astonished mo- 

ther. 

‘Because he slept with his fathers; and I 
think if he had been so very rich he would have 
had a bed of his own.” 

Immediately after that the young lady was 
put to bed herself. 

on — ——— 
A Beautiful Allegory. 


Once on a time alittle leaf was heard to sigh 
and cry as leaves often do when a gentle wind 
is about. And the twig said : 

‘*‘What is the matter, little leaf?’ 

“The wind,”’ said the leaf, “ just told methat 
one day it would pull me off, and throw me to 
the ground to die.” 

.The twig told it to the branch and the branch 
told it to the tree. 

And when the tree heard it, it rustled all 
over, and sent word back to the leaf. 

‘Do not be afraid, bold on. tightly and you 
shall not go off till you want to.” 

And so the leaf stopped sighing, and went 
om singing and rustling. And so it grew ali 
summer long till October. And the leaf saw 
all the leaves around becoming very beautiful. 
Some were yellow and some were searlet, and 
some were striped colors. Then it asked the 
tree what it meant. And the tree said : 

“All these leaves are getting ready to fly 
away, and they have put on these culors because 
of their joy.” 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, and 
grew very beautiful in thinking of it. And 
when it was very gay in colors, it saw that the 
branches of the tree had no colors in them, and 
so the leaf said: 

‘‘O, branch, why are you lead colored and we 
golden ?”’ 

“We must keep on our work clothes,” said 
the tree, “ for our own work is not yet done, 
but your clothes are for a holiday, because 
your task is over.”’ 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and the 
leaf let go without thioking of it, and the wind 
took it ” and turned it over, and then let it 
fall gently down under the edge of a fence 
among hundreds of leaves, and it never waked 
up to tell what it dreamed about.—Nation. 
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A San Francisco reporter is in luck. Pass- 
ing a house he saw a youn lady lighting a fire 
with kerosene, when he se Ba in and threw his 
coat over her in time to save her life, and she 
wouldn't let him off without marrying her. As 
she was worth a million, and is uobealthy, he 

cepts the situation. 








A new minister at New Bedford tovk a stroll 
before breakfast on the firet Sunday he was 
there ; and, after walking duwn a dozen block 
was accosted by a shabby-looking individ 





with: ‘ You needn’t look any further ; there 
ain’t a d—d saloon open.”’ 


education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 


several States in the interest of our employers.”’ 


rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
te aid us by their subscriptions and their influ- 
ence. 


Era will be $2.60 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 
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PROSPECTUS 


NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Nationa Era will partake of a two- 
fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an Educator. 








As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 


tional ensign waves. 


diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and s~lf-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Nationa Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial inter- 
ests of the colored American citizen. the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nationa. Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Nationat Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& Oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Narttonar. Exa 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tuture, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By educatioh the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of itc 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. 


Communica- 


Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
making the New Nationat Era a valuable aux- 
iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 


the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
TioNaL Era on this subject: 


‘*Kor our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and  plaonss song labor, apd this knowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, dnd make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. 

‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship ; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest igdustry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
gence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 

epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the eontract made, and thc 
employee ceasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial i Hg enay the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 
our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 


by considerate treatment and the prospect of 


velopment of the industrial resources of our 


The New Nationa Era will be‘made a desi- 


The subscription price of the New National 
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Leck Bex Ne. 81. 
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CONSTITUTION 


_ OrTee. 
NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 
ae ARTICLE I. 


Srcriow 1. This organization shall be known es the Na. 
tional Union, and its jurisdiction shall be confined to 


the United 
ARTICLE II. 


Sec. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of 
such organizations as may now or hereafter exist, having for 
their object the amelioration and advancement of the condi. 
tion ef tho-e who labor for a living. 

Sec. 2. Each organization shall be entitled to one represe:, 
tative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State «; 
large in the National Labor Union, provided that represe» 
tative. derive their election direct from the organization th. + 
claim to represent. ‘ 

ARTICLE ITI. 


Sxc. 1. The officers of the National Labor Union shal) \ « 
elected annually op the third day of the session, and sha | 
hold their office until their succexsors are duly eleoted. They 
shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recording and 
Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committ. 
of nine members. 

8c 2. The above-named officers shall constitate a Burenu 
of Labor. 

Sec.3. There shall be one Vice President for each Stat-- 
Territory, and the District o. Columbia, to be chosen by th. 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are pn 
State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at thei 
next meeting preceding the annual meeting of the Nationa: 
Labor Union If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
National Labor Union shall have power to appoint at thei 
reguiar annual meeting. 

Sec 4. The Bnreau of Labor shal! be located in the city © 
Washington, D.C. 

APTICLE IV. 


Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of th: 
National Labor Union and the “ Bureau of Labor,” and pre 
serve or er and enforce the laws. He shall sign all order 
for money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and |» 
the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu 
meats emanating from his office, and pertorm such other 
duties as may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor, 
and the tnterést of the var ous organizations in the sev: ra! 
States demand. 

Sec.2. The Vice President shall, in the abeence or disabili- 
ties of the President, periorm the duties of his office. 

ARTICLE V. 


Sec. 1. The Recording secretary shall keep a correct ac- 
count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor. He shall fill ail blanks, and write all or 
ders tor money on the Treasurer, He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
flvauces at exch meeting of the Bareau of Labor, and per 
form such other service a» may be required by the National 
; Labor Union an4 Bureau of Labor. In his absence the As- 
| sistant Secretary sball perform the duties of his office. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Skc.1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, pay all 
bills aud orders that may be drawn on him, and properly 
attested. He shall keepa debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meeting of the Burean of Labor. He may be 
required to ,ive such bonds with such security as the Bureau 


may require, 
ARTICLE VII. 

Sec. 1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the int: rest of the 
Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 
rean. They shall have power to grant charters to the va- 
rious organizations in the different States. In connection 
with the President they shall advise and superintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Un‘ons, land, loan, building, and cv- 
vuperative associations generally, in the different States 
They shail inquire into and inform the varions organizations 
as to when, where, and bow money can be obtained, in what 
sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required. Iheyshall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights ot the workingmen of the various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Unions in bringing to jus- 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, the bringing 
about snch legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
cessary ior the interest and advancement of the condition 
of the laboring classes, 

Sec. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, aud such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
complisb the objects of the national Labor Union. . 

Sc. 3. They shall report annually to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various organizations, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
such recommendations as they may think necessary. 

sec. 4. They shall, in connection with the President, act as 
agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all kinds 
and its transter from one State to another. : 

Sec. 5. All communications in relation to business per- 
taining to the Labur Union or Bureau of Labor, must be 
market on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Post Uilice box i9l, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Sgc. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi- 
cient to apply for a charter, which shall be granted en the 
payment of five dollars. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each organization to prepare 
an annual statement of the condition of said orgauization, 
with sueh other iuformation as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and ferward it to the Bureau at least one 
month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
Nationa! Labor Union at its annual meetings. 

ARTICLE IX. 


Src. 1. Each local organization or representative shall pay 
atax of ten cents annually per member. The tax of an or- 
ganization shall be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tiais of the delegate; and no delegate shall be allowed to 
take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax ls 


paid. 
ARTICLE X. 


Sec. 1. The meeting of the National Labor Union shall be 
held on the second Monday of December im each year; and 
shall commence its session at 12 M. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions may 
be called by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 


Labor. 
ARTICLE XI.—Orper or Business. 
Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Roil of members. 
Reading of minutes. 
Report of Bureau of Labor. ; 
Report of standiug and special committeef. 
Report of local organizations. 
Unfinished business. 
New business, 
. Adjournment. 
ARTICLE XII. 

Sec. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 
at the regular annual meetings of the Nationa! Labor Union 
by a two-third vote of all members present. 


CHASMHR ONS 





Prospectus of the National Labor Union and 
pene of Labor of the United States of 
merica. 


Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 

The question of the hour is, How can the workingman 
best improve bis conuition? ‘This question is not only being 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the civilized 
world. The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must le- 
bor, and that the comiorts of life can only be attained by 
honest, patient toil. 

It should be the aim of every man to become a capitalist; 
that is, every own should try and receive an exchange for his 
labor, which, by proper economy and investiiews, will, in 
the future, place him in the position of those on whom he is 
now dependent for a living. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
As workingwen we canvnly p these blessings by being 
industrious with our brains and hands, temperate in our 
habits, aud economical with our means. 

It is the duty of our National Lavor Union, and more par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your delegates as- 
sembled from nearly every State in the Union, to advise with 
you upon the best and most speedy means to better your 
condition in the United States. 

We look with painful emotions upon the present condition 
of colored labor in the several states. Disorganized, poorly 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to its 
own Weltare. After a caretul survey aud consideration of 
this vital question, in which we have covsuited the wisdom 
and experieuce of the most profound economists and labor 
reformers of our times— 

We advise you, lst, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect itself when organized ; that is, by being or- 
ganized thoroughly, you have the command of capital. You 
receive better pay for your labor. You learn where and how 
to invest your labor to better advantage. You iearn the 
vaiue of the capital invested with your labor—how to t 
that capital, and make that cepital respect your labor. You 
learn how and where to create employment, to give your- 
selves work when you are debarred by opposite combina- 
tions. You learn the wauts of your fellow workmen and 
bow to provide fur them. 

12 word, without organization, you stand in danger of 
being exterminated. You cannot expect to be profitably 
employed, and the trades will soon die out in the race. 
With organization you will find employment, you will torce 
vupposite combinations to recognize your claims to work 
without restriction because of our coijor, and open the way 
tor your children to learn trades and move forward in the 
enjoyment of ailthe rights of American :itizenship. How 
shall you organize? We auswer call a genera! meeting of the 
wurkingmen inevery city and town, and alter discassing 
the importance of organization, appoint a committee of one 
from each branch of trade or labor represeuted, to prepare 
# piap tor organization. Whea they have reported a pian, 
then appoint your committee on constitution and permanent 
organization. When they report, proceed immediately to 
form yourselves into an association, send a copy of your 
constitation and list of officers to the Bureau of Labor, and 
get your cherter. We would advise, where there is a suitic- 
ient pamber of any particular branch, that they organize 
separate a-sociativus. As cach man desires to follow that 
business for which he has been educated. Asa constitution 
for the government of a carpenters’ association will not 
suitfor the government of a laborers’ associativn, it is im- 
portant that you organize each | ranch separately. Five men 
of any one brauch organized, can accomplish more in the 
interest of that particular branch, than being associated 
with five hundred men of several brauches, Mixed organi- 
zations Lave always proven disasterous te the labor reform 
movement, except in delegated bodies The above orgauni- 
zations referred to,are simple organizations fur the protec- 
tion of labor and Wages. 

We would cail your attention to, and advise, 2nd that you 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades Unions. While 
these are the most beneficial associations ef modern times, 
they require mach judgment, and intellectual ability to make 
them # success. They seem to be a necessity at this time 
in order to furnish ewployment to colored menin many 
States in the Lnion. We could not furnish a general plan o! 
organization. Each particular association must be govern- 
ed by special rules. Wecau only advise you how to organ- 
ize, when you inform the Bureau what you propose to organ- 
ize. We can but say the geveral principle is, for each man 
to take @ given amount ol stock, and pay that in weekly or 
monthly installments until they have enough to commence 
business with, so that, by a comfiination of their money and 
iabor, they wiil fourm a capital and business that will give 
them an independent living. In organizations of this kiod 
uo restrictions should be placed upon parties investing, be- 
cause of their ether relations. Let any man who wi.!, take 
an interest with you. 

3. We should advise you to organize Building and Land 
Associations. These can easily be estabi: in connec- 
tion with your **Trades and Labor Unions,” and will have a 
tendeucy to strengthen and perpetuate them. Bxperience 
has proved that all men can, by the agency of a weil regu- 
lated building associstion, buy a house tor what he would 
pay rent forone. We shall be pleased to advise you upon 
the mostimproved plans of organization. 

4. In order to effect a more ugh organization of the 
colored workingmen of the United states, and advise and 
enlighten them upon all questions affecting their interest, 
and battie with the judices manifested because of our pe- 
culiar position, the National Labor Convention has adopted 
the New Era, a weekly journal published in the city of 
Washington, as the organ of the Colored Werkingmen of the 
United States. It shali be our object to keep you informed 
as to the condition of the trades in each State, rates of wages, 
demand for labor, value ef real estate, forms of organiza- 
tion, and to meet all questions, national and affecting 
the interest of the workingmen. 














fe te shal 

interest from our ical, we shall at all times, when the 
necessity demands, take a decided stand in advising youapon 
all questions that will be to your interest as a race, to 
the good of our common country. 

Avs we shail have one or more agents, who shall travel in 
and through ali the States to t you im organizing all the 
departments of labor, we hope every man will make 
himaeif an agent to take the paper, and sen that his neighbor 
has one also, until it may be found ia every house in the 
“Oar sousen to entweplt’ ie 
Uur course is on it 
enue a i put his shoulder te 
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